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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue French expedition from Toulon, which has been spoken of 
for some time, is at length officially announced as destined for the 
Morea. The precise object is not of course certainly known. It 
may be intended to keep the Russians in check, or, in case of a 
dismemberment of Turkey, to be on the spot in such force as to 
entitle France to help herself. The motive assigned is that which 
has proved useful of late on a variety of occasions—namely, that it 
is a measure strictly in harmony with the treaty of the 6th July. 
The British Government are said to look with favour on this ex- 
pedition ; and as there is work to be done in the East, and since 
it appears that peace is not only wise but necessary for the coun- 
try, it is doubtless advisable to permit those to incur the risk 
and expense who are so disposed. The numbers of the first ex- 
pedition are said to amount to twelve thousand men, and four 
thousand are to follow. The command in chief is assigned to the 
Marquis Maison, peer of France; Sebastiani and other generals 
are placed under him. The forces of Ibrahim will scarcely wait 
the arrival of the French troops—if indeed he can find any con- 
veyance for them to Egypt. 

Count Capo d'Istria, the President of the Republic of Greece, 
has published a proclamation on the crossing of the Danube by 
the Russians. He announces that his old master, the Emperor, 
has forwarded a subsidy for the organization of Greek forces, and 
for the payment of the necessary officers and agents of the Go- 
vernment. The President expects that both England and France 
will aid the cause of Greece in a similar manner. Whatever other 
results the events which are now becoming complicated may 
have, the deliverance of Greece is certain: they who have toiled 
for its emancipation have not spent their Jabour in vain. 

The Austrian Government has issued an order for the levying 
of sixty thousand recruits : it is supposed to be intended to place 
an army on the frontiers of Hungary. 

The Russians are still on the advance. Little is known of their 
proceedings beyond the fact, that another fortress, of no great 
strength, called Mangalia, has been taken, which lays open 
Varna to the left wing of the invading army. When this latter 
place is attacked, a contemporaneous impression will probably be 
attempted on Shumla ; which, if either one or both be successful, 
will be the signal for entering the passes of the Balkan. The ef- 
forts of the Turks have not been those of warriors: the invitation 
tothe ambassadors has, it is said, been followed up by a direct 
letter from the Grand Vizier to the Duke of Wellington, through 
the means of the Austrian Internuncio. The answer is said to be 
most impatiently expected at Constantinople. 

There are rumours of another Congress for the settlement of the 
affairs of Turkey. Laybach was first mentioned as the place of 
meeting ; now Hirsch-Bade, a town in Wurtemburg, is spoken of. 

The'fitting out of the expedition, and the near prospect of war 
and glory, have acted with the usual influence on the French, 
The spirit of the nation is elevated, the spirit of party softened. 
France boasts of the state of her marine: from the speech of the 
Minister for that department it would appear that the expense of 
the navy of France is smaller in proportion to its effective force 
than that of any other country. The deductions from this national 


felicity are, an unpromising appearance of the harvest, anda fatal 
epidemic at Marseilles, 


The new Spanish insurrection is, like the rebellion in Ireland, 
believed to have been indebted to newspaper ingenuity for its 
short-lived importance, But in return for it we have muttered 


threatenings from Genoa and Piedmont, which perhaps mean as 
little. 


The conflict of Miguelites and Constitutionalists is removed 
from Portugal to the island of Madeira. When the new Govere 
nor arrived in a frigate, Valdez the Governor under Don Pedro, 
having received the consent of the inhabitants to hold the island 
for his master, returned the frigate’s salute with shotted guns, and 
compelled her to sheer off. The Bishop, however, having declared 
for Don Miguel, the priests stirred up the lower orders to revolt ; 
and a conflict took place, in which Valdez routed his opponents, 
who indeed offered but a feeble resistance. 

At St. Michael’s, on the contrary, the new Governor for Don 
Miguel was received with rejoicing ; while report says, that the 
island of Terceira has followed the example of Madeira. 

The British merchants connected with Madeira have had an 
audience of Ministers, which is said to have been of a satisfactory 
nature. Adequate force will be immediately sent out to protect 
the lives and property of British subjects, in case the turn af- 
fairs have taken in Portugal should endanger them. The British 
residents in the island had a meeting, and came to the prudent re- 
solution of remaining neutral. 


In spite of the rumours of rebellion in Ireland which were afloat 
during the last week, accounts from all quarters, backed by the au- 
thority of the greater part of the Judges now on their circuit, confirm 
the intelligence that that country is at present enjoyimg a profound 
state of tranquillity. Irish tranquillity is, we presume, not disturbed 
by a few riots and consequent murders. A turbulent affair took 
place on Monday last at Toomavara: a quarrel arose between 
the people and the police about the removal of a ballad-singer, 
and in the fight which ensued one individual was shot and others 
were wounded. ‘ 

The inquest at Fermoy has shown clearly that the riot there was 
grossly exaggerated in the reports adopted by the London press- 
The verdict of the Jury, after five days sitting, finds and proclaims 
that the gunshot wound of which the unfortunate person who was 
killed by the fire of the police, died, was inflicted by three constables 
whom they name; some of them, it seems, would have added, ** by 
order of the magistrates.” 

The Old Catholic Association is restored, the act which was 
passed for the purpose of putting it down having expired. 

Although the actual exchanges of troops between this country 
and Ireland may have been pretty equal, there is reason for sup- 
posing that regiments have been moved in a proportion greater 
than usual towards the coasts opposite to Ireland, and into 
parts whence transportation would be easy. 

ORANGE OuTRAGE.—We have just received intelligence of the follow- 
ing dreadful occurrence, which took place a few days back in the county 
of Longford. A party of Orangemen, from that county, proceeded to 
the county of Cavan, to celebrate the festivities of the 12th of July. On 
their return home, they insulted the peaceable and well-disposed inhabi- 
tants, until at length their conduct could no longer be endured. A group, 
consisting of men, women and children, on whom they had vented their 
insolence, shouted after them—when the Oangemen, true to their calling, 

r turned round and fired among the people. Lives have been sacrificed— 
many have been wounded—and yet, strange to say, the magistrates, instead 
of committing the offenders to prison, have actually sent up to the Court 
of King’s Bench to ascertain whether they can admit them to bail. Jus- 
tice, humanity, the peace of the country, and the honour and credit of 
the Administration, require that this, disgraceful transaction shall not be 


assed by unnoticed. Indeed, the character of the present Irish Govern- 
giao aves assurance that it will not.—Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
City, TWo o’Ciock. 

The occurrences of the week have, in some measure, confirmed the 
antpelions of our last report, a grand improvement having taken place. 
in the prices of the funds, which, up to Thursday evening, amounted to 
nearly 1 per cent. on Consols, with the prospect of a further rise, the 
price being then 87a §. On Friday morning, however, Reduced Stock, 
which on the previous day had been unusually scarce, became all at once 
extremely abundant; and the suspicions of the dealers, excited by this 
circumstance, led to some heavy sales of Consols, which immediately 
depressed the market and alarmed the speculators, whose fears being 
further acted upon by a variety of rumours, so many sales followed, that 
the price of Consols fell in a very few minutes from,873 a 4 to pest a 
reaction afterwards took place of about } per cent., and the price section 
about 87 for the rest of the day. As we do not pretend to be in Pr e 
secret, our theory, which would ascribe this fall to the prepares or 
the French loan, may be no better founded than some others; perhaps 
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its chief cause has been merely the over-purchase of the parties specu- 
lating for arise. However this may be, the market opened with a very 
gloomy appearance this morning, and very soon afterwards the price was 
reported at 863 a 3, when the appearance of the Chancery broker to make 
a large purchase immediately changed the aspect of affairs; and the sum 
he had to buy proving very large, the price advanced rapidly to 87%; 
which last price he had to pay for a very considerable portion of what he 
had to buy. The amount actually purchased is understood to be about 
440,000/.; nevertheless, the price has since fallen, and is now about 87§. 
It is said that the same broker has still a further investment to make ; 
and if so, it is hardly to be doubted, that the scarcity of stock, which so 
large and unexpected a purchase must occasion, will lead to arise in 
prices next week. Money is still as plentiful as ever. India Bonds have 
beend one at 114.—The transactions in the Foreign market, since our last 
report, have not been of the slightest interest. 

Four o’CLocK—CLOSING PRICEs. 
Danish, 61% 
Greek, 1825, 174 
Mexican, 1825, 393 
Peruvian, — 
Russian, 944 
Spanish, 182], 103 


Consols, 863 7 

Ditto for Account, 867 7 
Brazilian Bonds, 62§ 
Buenos Ayres, — 
Chilian Ditto, — 
Columbian, 1824, — 





The King came to St. James’s Palace on Thursday, to hold a 
Court, and returned to the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park after the 
Council separated. 

Dr. Howley, Bishop of London, kissed hands on being nomi- 
nated to the See of Canterbury; and Dr. Blomfield, the Bishop 
of Chester, (not Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln,) on being nomi- 
nated to the See of London, It is now understood that Dr. Sum- 
ner, Prebendary of Durham, is to succeed Dr. Blomfield in Ches- 
ter. The congé d'élire for Canterbury, the first in order of these 
clerical movements, will appear in Tuesday's Gazette. 

The extreme modesty and delicacy of the Duke of Wellington 
have, it is said, prevented him from recommending his brother. 

The funeral of the late Lord Primate, on Tuesday morning, 
was, for the rank of the deceased, conducted very privately and 
plainly: the “magnificence” which the newspapers loved to dwell 
upon in anticipation, was limited to the ornaments of the coffin. 
But the rites were celebrated with every decent observance, 
amidst marks of respect from the people of all ranks and ages. 
The funeral service was read by the Rev. Mr. Lonsdale. ‘The 
mourners seemed truly affected, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons was bathed in tears. 

Earl Cawdor, in a letter to the Lord Chancellor on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Wales, displays in a striking light the incon- 
veniences of the’local courts of the Principalities. Eight judges of 
the Great Sessions in Wales are maintained to do the judicial bu- 
siness of Wales—or rather a small part of it, both as to the num- 
ber and value of the causes; for the most important Common 
Law causes are carried to the next English county, and those in 
Equity to the Court of Chancery, while the myriads of petty suits, 
in which the ancient Britons delight, fatten the attorneys of the 
County Courts where the under sheriffs preside. Earl Cawdor’s 
remedy is to divide the Oxford Circuit, making of it and Wales 
two new ones. He would propose to take Lancaster from the 
Northern Circuit, which is now too large, and add Oxford to the 
Midland. The two new Circuits would then stand thus :—1. Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, North Wales; 
2. Gloucestershire, Hereford, Worcester, Monmouth, South 
Wales. The Globe suggests a plan of reform, which would less 
interfere than Earl Cawdor's with existing prejudices and existing 
interests in Wales—namely, “ to appoint, instead of eight ill-paid 
counsel, who give a small part of their time to their judicial func- 
tions, two or three competent and well-paid judges, who might sit 
during a great part of the year in Wales for the transaction of 
Equity business, and perhaps of some of that business which is now 
transacted (Earl Cawdor thinks very badly) in the County Courts.” 

The Report of the Committee on the Police of the Metropolis 
estimates the population of London and Middlesex at nearly four- 
teen hundred thousand, being an increase of 19 per cent. since 
1811. The increase of poptilation accounts in part forthe increase 
of crime: other causes—cheap gin and high wages, neglect of 
children, improper treatment of juvenile delinquents, flash houses, 
compromises for restitution of stolen goods, delay occasioned by 
the backing of warrants, a defect in the law regarding the proof 
of forgery. The immediate practical remedy suggested is, that a 
new police-office should be constituted, the magistrates of which 
should be relieved from the ordinary duties which take up the 
time of the present police magistrates, and should devote them- 
selves to the superintendence of the officers, patrol, &c. and to THE 
PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

At most of the Assizes, ‘the Judges have congratulated the 
Grand Juries on a considerable diminution in the average quantity 
of crime. In some places, however, the proportion of heinous 
offences has been greater than usual. 

The price of wheat has fallen. 

The silk trade, lately introduced in the West of Scotland, makes 
a remarkable progress there, and promises to become one of the 
most important branches of industry in that country. 

Another Russian fleet has passed the Downs for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The office of the French Ambassador has for the last fortnight 
been crowded with applicants for passports. : 


His, Majesty, we hear, lately very narrowly escaped serious injury, by his 
hua € attention-to the cameleopard, The animal, as we are informed, 
.. bet put into an-out-house for inspection, on being loosed from the slings by 
“y which, it was confined; Jéaped with such force as to break with its head the 
he roof of the building, which fell very near the spot 
j standing. — Morning Post, 










The health of the giraffe improves. The French giraffe is very well. 

Kina’s Cottecr.—We are requested to state, that the paragraph which 
has been communicated to various papers, in which Lord Farnborough and 
others are stated to have been deputed in search of. a site for this institution, 
is entirely unfounded; and that a most unauthorized use has been made of 
the names of the individuals to whom it relates (The paragraph alluded to 
was not inserted in the Srecrator.) 

Fasnionasie Parries.—On Saturday, Prince Leopold dined with the 
Duchess of Kent. The Duke of Sussex gave a dinner to a select party. 
Mr. Herries entertained a party at dinner. On Sunday, the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave a dinner. On Monday, Lord and Lady Granville, Prince and 


‘Princess Polignac, Duke of Dorset, and Lord Amherst, had the honour of 


dining with the King. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a select party 
atdinner, The Duke of Grafton gave adinner. The Countess of Glengall 
entertained a large party in the evening. On Tuesday, the Members of the 
Cabinet and other distinguished personages, had their annual fish dinner at 
Greenwich. On Wednesday, Mr. M. A. Taylor entertained a large party at 
dinner. On Wednesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer entertained the 
Cabinet Ministers at dinner. The last ball at Almack’s took place. On 
Thursday, thef Duke of Sussex gave a dinner to the Duke of Cumberland 
and a select party. The Earl of Aberdeen gave a dinner, On Friday, the 
Duke of Wellington gave a dinner to some of the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers. 

The Brighton fashionable-news-maker for the papers, appears to have 
caught the airs and graces of the metropolitan style. At the head of the 
“eathering’’ for the races, he musters the Duke and Duchess of Richmond; 
who arrived at the York hotel on Monday, ‘2 opposition to a report that 
his Grace was seriously illat Goodwood.” The report, an airy nothing, was 
of course easily put to flight, when opposed by the substantial flesh and 
blood of the Duke and Duchess. 

Sir John Doyle reviewed the 87th regiment on Monday last on Kenning- 
ton Common. ‘The papers of the day informed us, that “the gallant colonel 
inspected the battalion in front and rear,’ and made a speech which was in- 
audible to the gentlemen of the press. 

The friends of Major-General Stewart, of Garth, entertained the gallant 
officer at dinner on Saturday last, at the Clarendon Hotel, on his late ap- 
pointment as Governor of the Island of St. Lucie. Lieut.-General Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean took the chair. General Stewart has long been a distinguished 
member of the Highland Society in London, and on this occasion he, as well 
as many of the directors and members of that corporation, appeared in the 
full and imposing garb of their native country, the manners and customs of 
which have been so faithfully described by the General in his Sketches of 
Highland Character. 

The Recorder of London made his report on Thursday, to the King in 
Council, of all the prisoners lying under sentence of death in Newgate. 
They were all respited during the Royal pleasure, except Richard Breach, 
aged twenty-three, who is to be executed on Wednesday next for high- 
way robbery. 

Crockford has again been held to bail for keeping a gaming-house in St 
James’s Street. 

Laporte has taken from the assignees of Chambers and Son, the King’s 
Theatre for the ensuing season. Contracts were signed between the parties 
on Monday evening. The annual rent is thirteen thousand pounds, which is 
an advance of five thousand upon the sum paid for the year about to expire. 
The assignees of Chambers engage to put the Opera-House in solid and sub- 
stantial repair; and the Court of Chancery have assigned to them, from the 
assets in their possession, seven thousand pounds towards defraying the ex- 
pense; but as this sum may ultimately be found inadequate to the repairs, 
Laporte has agreed to give them the profits of one night’s performance in the 
month of May or June. Laporte is alone the adventurer in this bold specu- 
lation. —Morning Chronicle. 

Improvements upon a large scale are now making in the Inner Temple, 
The church has been completely repaired, and all the external projections 
of that very ancient structure thrown open to the public view. ‘The hall 
and library have also been beautified. The range of houses on the terrace 
east of the hall has been pulled down, together with the buildings which ran 
back to Tanfield-court. It is intended to erect new handsome chambers, 
with a stone front, in uniformity with the fagade of the hall. Several public 
offices, which stood among the houses pulled down, have been removed from 
the Temple to other inns of court. 

The expense incurred for furniture supplied and repaired for the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, the Courts of Law at Westminster, and the various 
Public offices, amounted, in the last five years, to the sum of 142,3567, 

Two patent self-rectifying stills, erected on the premises of Mr, Nicholson, 
an eminent distiller in Clerkenwell, were christened on Thursday with all 
the formalities observed at the christening of ships. The larger was bap- 
tized George the Fourth, the smaller the Master of the Rolls. 

3y the death of Colonel Cuff, there is a vacancy for the representation of 
Tralee, the county town of Kerry. 

Mr. Huskisson embarked at Brighton on Saturday for Dieppe. 

In the Rolls Court, on Wednesday, the parties to a seven-years’ litigation 
about the taxing of a solicitor’s bill of costs, were sent back to begin their 
proceedings de novo. 

Joseph Chatwin, an insolvent, has been refused his discharge, for giving 
an undue preference to his brother-in-law. 





Arrostation on Horseracx.—Mr. Charles Green on Tuesday made his 
ninety-ninth ascent, from the gardens of the Eagle Tavern, City Road. It 
was reported, but not believed, that he would ascend on horseback, To as- 
certain this point, a crowd began to assemble so early as two o’clock. The 
weather proved stormy till about half-past six; when a very pretty but ex- 
ceedingly small Shetland pony, decorated with blue ribands, was led round 
the garden, to pay his respects to the company. The keeper described it as 
very docile, being accustomed to walk up stairs, and to lie down on the 
hearth-rug at the command of its master: it drinks tea out of a cup, bows 
to ladies, offers its foot to gentlemen when it is commanded to salute them, 
and kicks them when they are rude. Atseven o’clock, the car of the balloon 
was removed, and its place supplied by a round platform, made of strong and 
close wicker-work, and covered with green cloth, Its diameter was just 
large enough to permit the pony to stand in it, and the feet of the animal 
were fastened to the bottom by means of straps, which buckled round the 
upper part of the hoofs: it had a ledge round it about five or six inches 
high, and six strong cords, at equal distances from one another, suspended it 
to the usual strong ash hoop to which the cord net spreading over the whole 
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balloon is fastened, The upper part of Mr. Green’s body, when seated on 
the pony, rose through the hoop. Mr. Green himself shall describe the rest. 
The pony had been annoyed by the pressure of the crowd, and had “ be- 
haved rather rudely to one or two strange gentlemen. While his fetlock- 
joints were being secured, and other arrangements made, he was perfectly 
calm, and repeatedly licked my hands. The saddle was made fast to the 
hoop, to which also were attached my grappling iron, a bag of beans, and about 
250\bs. of ballast in 11 bags. Soon after seven o’clock, everything being in rea- 
diness, I ordered the last rope to be loosened, and we ascended slowly and 
nearly perpendicularly, amidst the acclamations of the largest assemblage of 
spectators | ever saw congregated. At the moment of liberation my companion 
made several plunges back wards and forwards, and trembled violently, evidently 
alarmed at the shouts which I could distinctly hear until Lhad passed the Thames, 
He, however, in a few seconds regained his wonted serenity, and became quite 
passive, eating some beans from my hand, which, by leaning forward, I could 
easily give him. 1 now hung out my grapnel to be prepared for a descent, 
and dismounted to arrange some ballast; but finding that my weight on one 
side threw the platform off its perpendicular, and considerably discomposed 
my little companion, I resumed my seat, and discharging a little ballast, 
attained the elevation of about a mile and a quarter. Here we were visited by 
a descent of snow of the finest texture, which had, from the reflection of the 
direct ray of the sun from above, and the oblique rays from the clouds be- 
neath, the appearance of a shower of silver dust. On descending a little, 
the snow appeared changed to rain ; but on a still further descent, neither 
rain nor snow were to be felt or seen, a circumstance not to me unusual, 
During these gradations the little animal appeared quite at home, and finished 
his bag of beans, Having been in the air upwards of half an hour, I began 
to prepare for a descent; and there being scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
this was, with very little trouble, and without the slighest injury to the pony 
or myself, effected in a clover field in the parish of Beckenham, Kent. The 
moment my companion was liberated from his confinement, he took advan- 
tage of his situation, and enjoyed himself most luxuriously amongst the clover, 
which he devoured with every appearance of a keen appetite, although he 
had eaten more than a pint of beans while in the air”? The weight of the 
valloon, &c. was 508 lbs., of the pony 250, of Mr. Green 148; total, 906 Ibs. 
Next day, Mr. Green went up again, without the pony, to gratify the vil- 
lagers: be ascended about a mile, and after remaining half an hour, landed 
on Bromley Common, about five miles distant. 

Another Mr. Green, whose christian name is Henry, had signalized him- 
self on Thursday week, by a rash and dangerous ascent from the gas-works 
at Manchester. The balloon was considered fully inflated at three o’clock, 
and an immense concourse of spectators had assembled. The car was then 
attached, and Mr. Green proceeded to make an experiment of the machine’s 
ascending power; but to his surprise found its gravity so great, that it would 
not rise from the ground, It was also discovered that the gas was rapidly 
escaping, and several! injuries were visible in the varnish-work, which were im- 
perceptible previous to the expansion of the gas. Captain Ryan, R.N., 
who was anxiously waiting to accompany the aéronaut in his flight, was, to 
his great mortification, informed of the impossibility of ascending; but Mr. 
Green, in despite of every remonstrance that could be made, declared the 
public should not be disappointed, and with the uimost speed detached the 
car from the balloon, flung himself across the hoop to which the car had 
been appended, struck the last stay-rope, and without grapnel, ballast, or 
any means of assisting in his descent, soared above the heads of the 
astonished spectators. The machine reached the altitude of about half a 
mile, when a rapid descent was visible; and plenty of assistance being at 
hand, he landed safely in a field at Dallington, one mile and a half from 
the gas-works, and eight minutes after he left terra firma, the gas being 
in that time nearly all exhausted. 

We really cannot tell which of these Greens it was, Charles or Henry, but 
we suppose it was one of them, who ascended in company with a Mr. Strapps 
from Manchester about a fortnight ago, and was pretty considerably damaged 
by being tossed from the car while throwing out his grapnels over the 
moors of the Derby Ridge. Mr. Strapps brought himself and his vessel to 
anchor about a mile further on. 

Mr. Pocock has been making experiments with his kites on the water at 
Liverpool. The Liverpool Mercury, after giving an account of one of them, 
says—* The experiment has fully convinced us that, with a strong wind 
blowing from the north or south, a boat furnisiied with one of the largest 
pair of the kites could cross from Liverpool to Cheshire, and return, without 
making much lee-way, whatever might be the state or strength of the tide. 
Since the Regatta day we have been several times with Mr. Pocock, jun, on 
the river, witnessing his surprising and most interesting mode of manoeuvring 
his kites. On one occasion, with the wind at N.W., we ran from the Floating 
Bath to the Rock Ferry ; and the boatmen assured us that our course during 
the trip was frequently less than five points from the wind.” 





The Eton boys were disappointed in their «anual regatta on “ Election 
Saturday,” owing to the untavourableness ot «{.: weather. The “ Speeches” 
were delivered on Monday at College (J a numerous auditory, among whom 
were the Duke and Prince George of Cumberland. 

The late Lord Melbourne’s remains were removed from Whitehall on 
Wednesday, to be interred in the family vault at Brocket-hall, Hertfordshire, 

The British Museum was closed on Wednesday for the season. 

The south range of that fine old building Hereford College, was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday. Nearly all the public writings, the College Charter, 
and the plate, were rescued from the flames ; but we regret to add the but- 
ler was severely scorched in his exertions to save the property entrusted to 
his care. 

The beautiful mansion of George Lane Fox, Esq. at Bramham Park, near 
Tadcaster, was totally consumed by fire on Tuesday morning. Several fine 
pictures were destroyed, with plate estimated at upwards of 4000/., exclu- 
sively of the value set upon it for its antiquity. Mr. Fox was in town at 
the time of the calamity, and all the family were saved, though several had 
a very narrow escape. The damage is calculated to exceed 40,000/, a very 
small part of which is covered by insurance. The cause of the fire has not 
been accurately ascertained, but it is conjectured that a lighted candle must 
have been left in the butler’s pantry, and that the flame had communicated 
to the tow, oil, or spirits of wine, deposited in that room. This splendid 
mansion was built by the first Lord Bingley, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and has been always considered as one of the most superb residences in the 
north of England. The surrounding country sympathises very strongly with 


Mr, Fox and his family ; and the Duke of Rudand, Lord and Lady Harewood, 





and many of the distinguished families of the neighbourhood, were at Bram- 
ham Park the day after the fire, making such offers of service and accommo- 
dation as they had to afford to the distressed inmates, 

Viscountess Ashbrook and Mrs. Cochrane were all but drowned last week 
in stepping from a sailing vessel to a boat in the Southampton river, 

A hackney-coach, in which were Mrs. Newton, of Maddox-street, and her 
two children, witha youth about fifteen years of age, was overturned in Ox- 
ford-street on Thursday morning, by the coachman negligently driving against 
a broad-wheeled waggon, whilst racing with another hackney coach man. 
One of the children, a fine boy about five years old, died of his fractures ; 
and the other youth was so much hurt that his life is in a very precarious 
state. The coachman is secured, 

James Carolton, a religious fanatic and itinerant preacher, committed sui- 
cide on Thursday morning, at Tower-hill, under the influence of derangement, 

George Rose, who was ridden over by a mail-cart, furiously driven up 
Ludgate Hill, on the evening of the 10th of March last, has died of the in- 
juries he sustained ; and the Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against William Lee the driver, with a deodand of 307. on the cart. 

Charles Atfield, a boy of fifteen, apprentice to a grocer in Bishopsgate- 
street, was, on Monday night, found suspended by his apron from the bal- 
lusters of the staircase in his master’s house. He was quite dead. From 
the evidence on the Coroner’s Inquest, it appeared that the lad was remark- 
able for a lively and cheerful disposition, and that it was very unlikely that 
he had intended suicide. William Dowgate, in the employ of Mr. Taylor, 
master of the deceased, stated that within the last six months, the boy had 
practised hanging himself with the jack towel, which he so ingeniously 
twisted about his neck, that he could raise himself off the ground. Witness 
on one occasion went into the room and saw him hanging; but took no no- 
tice, as he was in the habit of doing it, and went out, Shortly after, he 
told witness that he had nearly hanged himself, for that he was black in the 
face. Witness replied, that he would try once too often, and do it effectu. 
ally, like the pawnbroker’s boy who had hung himself in joke. He invited 
the witness to try the experiment, but witness prudently declined. Mr. 
Samuel Taylor, the master of the deceased, could not account for the act ; 
he never saw anything about the boy like insanity. He really believed he 
was trying the sensation hanging would produce, and unfortunately for him 
he had carried the experiment too far. Coroner—“ Was he an ingenious 
dad ?”’ Mr. Taylor said he was very singularly ingenious, and was never 
happy but when he was trying or finding out experiments, It was his firm 
belief that it was his anxiety fo discover the feeling suspension would produce 
that had led to his unhappy end. The Coroner said, that during his expe- 
rience of thirty years, certainly a few such cases had come to his knowledge, 
The Jury returned the following verdict: “ That the deceased unwittingly, 
and against his own intention, strangled himself.’ 


We are authorized to state that the paragraphs which have appeared, 
attributing to Sir Hugh O’Donel an attempt on his own life, were founded 
altogether on misinformation. It is true the young Baronet has been 
wounded ; but his wounds is the consequence of one of those accidents 
which occur every day from handling fire arms without sufficient caution, 
and had nothing to do with suicide, which he never contemplated. It gives 
us sincere pleasure to add, that a letter, received in town yesterday, from Sir 
Samuel O’ Malley, describes Sir Hugh as considerably better, and holds out 
strong hopes of his ultimate and complete recovery from the effects of his 
unfortunate accident.— Freeman’s Journal, 

On Saturday morning, a meeting took place at Dalkey Island, between a 
Mr. W——- and a Mr. O——, when the parties fired three shots each. Mr. 
O was slightly injured on the knee, and Mr. W 
sion on the breast—immediately after which Mr. W took his ground 
again, witha Mr. M for his opponent, but, upon the interference of 
friends, their dispute was adjusted—Dublin Freeman’s Journad. 

On Monday morning, in the neighbourhood of Maynooth, a meeting took 
place between a Mr. W and a Mr. K , when Mr, K fired in the 
air, and received his adversary’s ball through the neck. We understand the 
dispute originated at a Jate ball at Kingstown.— Dublin Evening Post. 

Mr.,Curtis, son, we understand, of the banker, laid the odds of 100 so- 
vereigns to 20, with Messrs. Hawes of Lambeth, and Hemmings, all cele- 
brated amateurs of aquatics, that they, with three other gentlemen and a 
steerer, making seven persons, did not row in a four-oared cutter, from West- 
minster bridge to Heathley Lock, near Oxford (a distance of one hundred 
and eleven miles) aud back to the place of starting, in seventy-two succes- 
sive hours. The party started from Westminster Bridge at twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night, against the tide ; reached Heathley Lock in forty hours, 
including stoppages ; and returned on Tuesday evening at nine, three hours 
within the given time, 

Cootes, the pedestrian, has again been matched to perform another diffi- 
cult task, viz. to row a boat one thousand miles in one thousand successive 
hours. Abarge has been stationed at Little Chelsea, opposite Battersea. 
bridge, and another at the distance of half a mile, from which he rows up and 
down. He commenced, precisely at six on Monday evening, and continued 
during the night until twelve o’clock the next morning. The bank is con- 
stantly thronged with numbers ofspectators, who freely sport their money on 
the issue. 

At acricket-match at Brighton last week, a farmer, in conversation with 
a gentleman on the ground, told him, with all the sincerity of truth, that he 
had heard “ how that one Captain Parry had been on a voyage to the North 
Pole, and had brought a gece of’ the pole home with him, with which he 
had made a cricket-bat.” 

i shop of Mr. Russell, silversmith, of High-street, Woolwich, has been 
robbed of about seventy gold brooches, several gold seals and keys, and 
other articles, by some thieves who cut out a pane of glass in the shop- 
window, ‘ 








received a contu- 




















A wasp got among the wigs of the barristers in the Nisi Prius Court at 
York, the other day ; and “the circumstance caused considerable mirth ” in 
that witty circuit, 

Several steam-engines have been sent to New South Wales within the last 
year. 

The hearts of the Glasgow population are turned wholly to matrimony. 
The steam-boats on the Clyde are unable to contaii the marriage-parties. 
In the village of Bridgeton upwards of forty couple were united last Friday 
night. 

By means of the steam-boats, Glasgow is now supplied pleniifully with 


new potatogs, poultry, eggs, vegetables, and even with butter milk, from 
Treland, 
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The Edinburgh papers speak of a “Six Feet Club” being constituted, as 
a guard of honour to the Lord High Constable of Scotland ! 
The Stirling newspaper discharges a shower of rhetoric on “ some das- 


_ tardly-minded fellows,’’ who have borne away the hole of the Bore Stone. 


The Bore Stone was a lump of granite, in a hole or perforation of which the 
standard of Scotland is believed to have been placed at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. There it has lain since the battle, revered and neglected, till 
lately, that some patriotic thieves have carried it off piece-meal, to be 
fashioned into fanciful articlesand disposed of as relics. “ A reward of twenty 
guineas is offered for the conviction of the offenders,” A journalist of the 
metropolis remarks, that for the half of that sum the Bore Stone might have 
been enclosed with an iron railing, and effectually protected against ‘ the 
chisel and the hammer of the idly curious, or envious and invidious visitors.” 





Fares or tHE Tuames Watermen.—A new code of laws, to insure 
the good behaviour and prevent the extortion of the Thames Watermen, 
came into operation on the Ist of August. Above bridge, that is above 
London Bridge, the regulations are to be these:—A passenger is 
to be charged three pence from bridge to bridge; there are to be ten 
fares from London Bridge to Chelsea Bridge, at three pence each (each 
distance about half a mile); and from Chelsea Bridge to Teddington, 
half-mile posts have been driven down to mark the distances at the like 
charge; from Teddington to Windsor fares to be paid in the same pro- 
portion. Below bridge, the distance from London Bridge to Greenwich, 
which is about five miles, is to be divided into ten fares, each to be charged 
at three pence; from Greenwich to Woolwich, a space of nearly equal 
distance, in consequence of the winding state of the river, half mile posts 
have been driven; the fare for each half mile to be sixpence. No boats are 
allowed to lie before the stairs, but as fares arrive, they are to be embarked, 
one boat at atime. Though only one man at atime is allowed to ply, the 
public may, if they think proper, reject him and select any other whom they 
may see at the stairs, in whom they may have greater confidence. Other 
regulations are to be enforced to secure order and good behaviour, and the 
Watermen’s Company have determined to employ inspectors to visit the 
stairs and see the laws enforced. 

Great FLoop at Curster.—In this city on Monday, the people were 
obliged to take shelter in the rows (a species of piazza peculiar to Chester), 
and an impetuous torrent of water, almost sufficient to float a boat, flowed 
from the High Cross through the East-gate, The river rose to an unusual 
height, and two of the boats of the Chester Yacht Club broke from their 
moorings above the bridge, and sustained considerable damage. Even our 
ancient ramparts themselves, that resisted the repeated assaults of the 
Puritans, have been forced to yield to “the pelting of the pitiless storm.” 
About 15 or 16 yards of that part near the Phoenix Tower (from the summit 
of which King Charles witnessed the defeat of his army on Rowton-moor) 
gave way with a tremendous crash, the foundation being quite undermined 
by the rains. At Sealand, lower down the river, where Mr. Wedge resides, 
the water has risen to a considerable height in his house—several inches 
higher than the great flood of 1795, the greatest in the memory of man in 
this part of the kingdom. Two large porpoises came up as far as the bridge, 
and were chased by a multitude of boats and men, armed with various mis- 
siles. The accounts from Wexham and the neighbouring parts of the princi- 
pality of Wales are most disastrous. A little brook that flows through that 
town, and runs into the Dee, suddenly rose to a height unprecedented in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and washed down several houses, and 
completely inundated the low parts of the town. In some instances breaches 
were made in the roofs of the houses to rescue the inmates from perishing. 
A great portion of King’s Mills, on the same stream, was washed away, and 
the bridge, and two neighbouring cottages, were totally destroyed. One 
of the Oswestry. coaches had but just passed over the bridge, and another 
was within twenty yards of it, both heavily laden, when it gave way. Several 
other bridges were also carried away, and among them Leeswood-bridge, in 
Flintshire, over which the Rev. Mr. Clough, of Mold, and his lady, passed 
scarcely five minutes before in their carriage. A clock, a bed, and other 
articles of household furniture, were seen floating down the Alwyn, an in- 
considerable stream that flows through part of Flintshire and Denbighshire, 
and also the dead body of a poor collier, who lost his life in endeavouring to 
save some of hislittle effects. The details of the damage done here would fill 
a whole newspaper. 

Tur Weatuer rn France.—No instance exists of such a furious storm as 
that which ravaged La Réole (a village in the department of Gironde) on the 
7th inst., and twenty-seven neighbouring communes suffered from its effects. 
The hailstones were as large as pigeons’ eggs, and almost every fruit tree in 
the vicinity was destroyed. A coach on its way to Frimont was thrown down 
with such violence as to be broken to pieces. In the vicinity of Montpellier 
no less than sixty communes have been devastated by continued storms, 
which burst forth over a space of twenty leagues. The loss of wine is esti- 
mated at no less than 120,000 barrels, of the first quality; the olives also 
have suffered a great deal— French Paper. 

Crors 1n France.—L’Echo de la Haile aux Blés of Paris, a periodical 
paper exclusively devoted to agricultural matters, contains some interesting 
details respecting the state of the crops in France. We extract the follow- 
ing particulars. ‘Intelligence from Bordeaux states that the rainy weather 
is very prejudicial to the harvest. At Caen great anxiety is felt upon the 
same subject; the wheat is becoming black. A great part has been cut, 
which cannot be carried. At Gray, the constant rain has made the corn 
germinate. From Lisle it is stated that a number of private persons have 
laid in a stock of old wheat, in the apprehension that at a later period they 
shall not be able to procure any but of bad quality. At Lyons, the cold and 
state of the weather generally, have caused prices to rise. In Dauphiny, on 
the contrary, the extreme heat and the southern winds have ripened the corn 
prematurely. In Mozelle, the corn which had been cut during the rain, and 
which had not been carried away, has germinated. In Niévre, the markets 
have experienced a sudden rise of two francs per hectolitre. In the Aveiron, 
a continual drought and unusual heat have very much injured the crops, 
which wore previously a very promising appearance. In the department of 
the Seine and Marne, the continual rains have laid the corn, and all hopes of 
a good harvest have vanished. In the Lower Seine, wheat has been sold as 
high as 25 francs per hectolitre.’”’ z 

The Scotch papers contain accounts of violent storms of thunder and rain 
in various parts of Scotland. We are happy to perceive, however, that the 
crop, both of wheat and oats, is expected to prove an average one, — 

The Seine rose the other day, in several places, nearly three feet in a few 
hours, in consequence of the great rains in Burgundy. 





A terrible hurricane took place at Havre on the 21st July ; and three ships 
were lost there. 

The village of Groesbeck, in Holland, has suffered very severely; thirteen 
houses have been destroyed in a thunder-storm. 

The herbage of Skiddaw was nearly consumed by caterpillars, till the 
rooks attacked them, and the heavy rains began to fall. 

The recent wet weather has caused considerable destruction among the 
partridges ; in many places whole broods have been found dead. Grouse are 
plentiful on the moor-lands.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





The Princess Olive of Cumberland is now a manufacturer of mariners’ 
compasses. She warrants her compasses not to vacillate in the Arctic 
regions. She expects that the longitude will be discovered by their use. 

Mr. Yardley, of the Surrey Theatre, who for some years had been totally 
blind in his right eye, partly recovered his sight by a stroke of lightning in 
one of the late thunder-storms. 

Miss Smithson, on Friday last, received from her audience at Paris, after 
the performance of Jane Shore, the honour of a laurel crown. Macready, a 
few evenings before, was treated with almost an equal distinction after his 
last appearance in Othello. 

The ass used to be a meek and well-behaved animal; but modern educa- 
tion spoils everything, and the ass has become proud, impatient under 
suffering, and revengetul, like human creatures. The following case in point 
appears in an Exeter paper :—“ About a fortnight since, a donkey which was 
grazing in a field at Halberton, was much annoyed bya pig that kept rubbing 
against his legs, which at last so exasperated the long-eared animal, 
that he turned suddenly round on his swinish tormentor, and bit off his tail !”’ 
We should have mentioned last week, that the Jury on the unfortunate bone- 
collector expressed an opinion, that the vicious donkey, ‘‘ which is strongly 
suspected to be in Westminster,” should be put to death, and the constable 
was directed “to use his vigilance in searching for the donkey.’ The 
constable’s success is not yet reported. 

The French Government have refused shooting licences to several English- 
men, on the ground that the immense importation of sportsmen has reduced 
the game to a degree that threatens to annihilate the pastime entirely. 

A new comet is predicted by the French astronomers for 1832, to be the 
forerunner of most important events. 

The octroi duty on wines entering Paris, which is now 50 francs per piece, 
is to be reduced to 25: it is thought that twice the quantity will be consumed, 
and that Government will therefore lose nothing, but that the vine-growers 
will derive considerable benefit from the new arrangement. 

France appears to vie with England in the expense of its public buildings. 
The new prison for females, about to be erected in Paris, will cost three 
millions of francs. At Geneva, the penitentiary prison, which, though small, 
is reckoned the finest in Europe, cost only 285,000 francs; and at Berne, a 
prison now building, which is to contain 400 prisoners, will cost only 750,000 
francs. 

CarriEr Piceons.—Fifty-six of these birds, brought to London from 
Liege, were lately started in the neighbourhood of Aldersgate-street, at 
thirty-four minutes past four o’clock in the morning. One of them, called 
Napoleon, reached its destination (a distance of about 300 miles) at twenty- 
four minutes past ten o’clock the same day, having accomplished its journey 
in five hours and fifty minutes. The others followed in succession, and most 
of them reached Liege at noon. 

Comparative VALUE or a Cuurcu Bett anp A Meton.—Three little 
boys, the eldest thirteen and the youngest eight years of age, were tried last 
week in Paris for stealing from a church a small bell used at mass, and worth 
about sixpence : and also with stealing from a fruiterer a melon and 27 sous 
in money. The legal penalty of the latter theft would be about seven days 
imprisonment; but for the sacrilegious part of the transaction they were 
sentenced to ten years imprisonment in a House of Correction. 

M. Broussais, one of the most fashionable physicians in Paris, has _im- 
proved upon the system of the celebrated Pazori of Milan, and pretends to 
cure all disorders by bleeding and leeches. One of his patients, however, 
lately died after the application of 800 leeches. 





On Wednesday last, as the Wonder coach, on its return from Alnwick to 
Newcastle, was coming along the bridge at Morpeth, it was met by some 
carts, which caused delay, and one of the horses, eager to get on, began to 
plunge and drew the coach against one of the guard-stones on the east side ; 
on which the wheel rising, threw the coach upon the battlement of the op- 
posite side. Part of the battlement was knocked down, and three of the 
Outside passengers, two men and one woman, trunks, coats, &c, were 
thrown over into the water. One of the passengers had a very narrow 
escape from drowning. Doubts were entertained at one time for the safety 
of Mr. Thew and Mr. Elliot, who caught Thew by the legs, and kept him 
under water for some time ; but they were rescued from their perilous situa- 
tion, and fortunately no serious injury was sustained. Scott, the driver, had 
a narrow escape, and it was owing to the firmness with which he held the 
reins that he was not precipitated over the bridge.—Newcastle Paper. On 
Friday evening, the Dart coach, on its way from Edinburgh to Berwick, 
struck against the corner of a house at Linton: all the passengers were hurt 
by the concussion, and a child in in the street was ridden over and killed on 
the spot. 

A fatal accident lately occurred to an infant about nine months old, 
at Mead-row, near Godalming. From the evidence before a coroner's 
inquest, it appeared that the mother of the child had left it in bed in an en- 
closed apartment, on a stump bedstead, by the side of which was a bucket 
of water; and that about half an hour afterwards, one of the neighbouring 
cottagers’ children, having accidentally gone into Duke’s cottage, discovered 
the infant in the bucket, with its head completely immersed in the water, it 
having rolled off the bed into the bucket; and, although assistance was at 
hand, every effort used to restore suspended animation was unavailing, 

On Tuesday, Mr. Samuel Siddall expired at Dronfield, under the dreadful 
influence of hydrophobia, having been bitten on the 10th of last month by a 
dog, which there is now every reason to believe was mad.— Sheffield Tris. 

A person named Heaver, who was formerly an opulent timber-broker at 
Peckham, but latterly embarrassed, attempted on Sunday last to drown him- 
selfin the Surrey canal. He was observed, and taken out, to all appearance 
dead, but is now recovering slowly. 

A girl, two or three years old, was killed on Wednesday, by a fall from a 
second-floor windew, at which she was suffered to play, in Clare Court, 
Drury Lane, 
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James Hughes, a soldier, has been committed to Lancaster Castle, to take 
his trial under strong suspicions of having drowned a young woman in the 
canal near Blackburn, The circumstances of suspicion are only presumptive, 
and the soldier's comrades believe him to be innocent. Irritated by the 
Coroner’s verdict, and taunted by some of the people, they ran about the 
streets with drawn bayonets; and fatal consequences might have ensued, but 
for the energy of the officers, who succeeded in quelling the disturbance 
and sending the soldiers to their barracks. 

A gentleman direct from the neighbourhood, states that two young ladies, 
one twelve, and the other fifteen years of age, hung themselves in Palmyra, 
Portage county, Ohio, a few days since, on the same tree, with a skein of 
yarn, which they divided, each taking a half. They were apparently dead 
when discovered, but were restored. The cause was love.— Winchester Re- 
porter. 

As the workmen were removing the tiles from some old cottages at Ba- 
singstoke, they discovered jammed in between the rafters the dried remains 
of acat, with a rat in asimilar state in its mouth. It appeared as though 
the cat had made a spring at the rat, and falling into the situation where 
found was unable to extricate itself, and was, consequently, starved to death. 
Time has dried up the bodies of both animals like Egyptian mummies, They 
are now in possession of Thomas Wainwright, the ingenious polygraphic 
drawing-master of Basingstoke, and are well worthy the inspection of the 
curious.— Reading Mercury. 

Constructive FeLtony.—Sentence of death bas been passed upon a man 
for agreeing to purchase some oxen at Ampthill fair, and afterwards driving 
them away without paying for them. The most that this offence can amount 
tois swindling. The sentence is such an outrage upon the sense and feelings 
of society, that it cannot, we imagine, be carried into execution.—Times. 

Considerable interest has been excited in the upper part of Montgomery- 
shire, by the capture, escape, and recapture of a robber, who it is supposed 
has carried on business successfully many years. David Rees, a native of 
Trefegllwys, near Llanidloes, was suspected some years ago of having brokeu 
into a flannel manufactory ; he absconded, and since that period has been 
living, as it now appears, in South Wales. After the death of the occupier 
of the flannel manufactory alluded to, Rees visited his native place, where he 
purchased a small estate, and settled there with his family. A short time 
ago, a piece of flannel, 120 yards, was taken, in the night time, off the ten- 
ter-gcound near Llanidloes; Rees was agaii missed, and had gone to Mer- 
thyr Tidvil, Glamorganshire, A description of the stolen property being ad- 
vertised, information was soon communicated from Merthyr to Llanidloes, 
that Rees was selling flannel there ; and when constables were about to de- 
part thither to capture him, he suddenly re-appeared at home at Trefegllwys, 
and was taken into custody. In his garden many kind of goods were found 
concealed, such as ham, furniture, &c. and which, it is supposed, belong to 
divers persons in Glamorganshire. On Sunday week, the prisoner was 
lodged in a room at the King’s Head, Llanidloes, guarded by two bailiffs ; 
but in the night, while they were asleep, he escaped barefoot through a win- 
dow ; thence he was traced to the end of the town, followed many miles on 
the road to Aberystwith, and again taken near the Devil's Bridge. It is sup- 
posed that Rees’s journeys from North to South Wales, with his cargoes, and 
also his return cargoes, were performed over the trackless mountains ; and 
since his capture, he has been heard to say that “ if hung or transported, it 
shall be in company:” the inference is, that he has accomplices. Part of 
a piece of flannel was found at Merthyr Tidvil, with an iron bar in it— 
Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

At the last assizes at Nismes, a man named Fabrege was tried for the 
murder of his sister-in-law in the year 1826. The only evidence against the 
prisoner was the proof of his having, during the life-time of the deceased, 
frequently used threatening language to her, and the discovery of a quantity 
of bones, and a portion of the dress which the girl was known to have worn 
at the time of her death. Upon this evidence, imperfect as it was, the 
Jury returned a verdict of guilty ; but as they considered the proof of pre- 
meditation to be wanting, without which the punishment of death cannot be 
awarded in France, the prisoner was condemned to hard labour for life. 

Morper At Sevitte.—A rich Spaniard, seventy-five years of age, named 
Alcoy, had living with him, as a servant, a girl of eighteen, named Rosa Reys, 
to whom he had offered marriage. The girl, however, having formed a previous 
attachment for a man named Alfaro, was induced by the persuasions of her 
lover not only to decline the proposed marriage, but also to assist him in the 
robbery and murder of her master. One day, when the old gentleman was 
out, Alfaro entered the house, and in conjunction with Rosa, packed up the 
most valuable part of the property, with the intention, as it seemed, of carry- 
ing it away, without resorting, as at first had been agreed upon, to the as- 
sassination of Don Alcoy: in doing this, however, some words arose be- 
tween Alfaro and Rosa, which proceeded to such an extent, that Alfaro drew 
his poniard and stabbed her to the heart. He was making his escape, laden 
with valuable property, when he was stopped at the door by Don Alcoy and 
a friend, who took him into custody. He was shortly afterwards tried and 
condemned to death. 





THE ASSIZES., 


The action brought in the name of Mr, Dunn, the treasurer of Drury-lane 
theatre, against Mr, Davidge, the lessee of the Coburg theatre, to recover 
the statutory penalties incurred by the performance of the regular drama in 
a place not duly licensed, was tried at Guildford, on Thursday. On the 8th 
and 9th of November, 1827, the tragedies of King Richard the Third and Douglas 
had been acted at the Cobourg theatre, to introduce a child of the name of 
Smith, described in the play-bills as the young Roscius, who, it was stated, 
had been received with * rapturous applause,’ and was drawing crowded 
audiences; therefore, to a certain degree injuring the large theatres. Mr. 
Gurney, in pleading the case for the prosecution, spoke of the first-rate 
performances of the patent theatres, and the ‘ dignity of the national drama.” 
This afforded Mr. Adolphus, on the part of the defence, some room for retort 
and sarcasm. He pleaded the obsoleteness of a law which was only appli- 
cable to a state of things no longer existing, when London was not half its 
preseut size. He was of opinion that it was not the interest of the great 
houses to suppress the minor ones, as the latter helped to excite and extend 
a taste for theatrical entertainments. He thought Mr. Davidge had a right 
to complain of the hard and harsh manner in which he had been selected 
from all others for prosecution ; for it could not be denied or disguised, tiat 
all the minor theatres had been in the constant habit of offending in the 
same manner for these twenty years past.—Lord Tenterden, in charging the 
jury, said, that whether the defendant were ruined or not by the proceedings, 








it was their duty to administer the law. A great deal had been said about 
the partial manner in which the defendant had been selected. Whether it 
was so, they could not tell ; and even if it were, they had nothing to do with 
it. The Act of Parliament was their guide. Verdict for the plaintiff, 1007. 

At Guildford, on Friday, Edward Buckland, a tallow-chandler at Cam- 
berwell, was found guilty of assaulting, and by the aid of his dog severely 
wounding, some officers of the excise, while executing their duty of searching 
a cellar where a large quantity of goods illegally manufactured were found, 
Judgment will be given in the Court of King’s Bench. 

Two lads of seventeen or eighteen, and three girls who appeared to be 
much younger, were convicted of robbing a foreigner of his watch and 164, 
in silver, at a bad house in the Borough Mint. When sentence of death was 
passed, the whole party of criminals set up the most piercing cries, and one 
of the females fell down in hysterics. 

The prosecution against Pitt, Levy, and Crawford, for robbing Mrs. Donkin 
of 3007. at Hampton races, broke down, her testimony being unsupported. 

At Cambridge, on the 30th July, Frances Stephenson, a single woman, 
aged twenty-one, was found guilty of stealing a mare from Mr. Lindsay, an 
elderly farmer in whose service she had lived, The prisoner pretended that 
the prosecutor had made her a present of the mare, in return for favours of 
another kind, The prosecutor denied that he had either given her the mare 
or taken the slightest liberty with her in his life. The jury recommended 
the prisoner to mercy, but judgment of death was recorded. 

At the Cambridge Assizes, Mr. Justice Holroyd decided that a woman 
who had been convicted of felony was a competent witness, because, al- 
though convicted, she had received no sentence, and non constat that she 
might not yet arrest the judgment. 

A special jury gave 150/. damages to Mr. Wentworth, an attorney, who 
had suffered injury by an improper arrest and imprisonment at the instance 
of Mrs. Bullen. 

At Stafford, on the 29th, Miss Mary Whately, a miliner and mantua-maker 
of respectable connexions and good character, was tried on two indictments 
for wilfully setting fire to her house, to defraud the County Fire Office. It 
appeared that two fires had taken place within a month after an insurance 
had been effected, and within three days of each other, under circumstances 
not fully accounted for ; but in the opinion of the Judge, Mr, Baron Vaughan, 
though there was sufficient to warrant a judicial investigation, there was no 
evidence whatever to affect the lady, who had voluntarily surrendered to 
take her trial. The jury accordingly acquitted her on both indictments. 

At the same Assizes, John Nough was convicted of horse-stealing, but 
recommended to mercy on account of the character of his wife, who 
threatened to poison him if he did not fetch home a horse. 

At Stafford, John and William Highfield, both respectable farmers, were 
charged with forging a deed of gift of lands in Staffordshire, with intent to 
defraud Joseph Peake, the nephew of an old man named Joseph Ward, who 
died in 1819. In 1817, the old man had made a will, leaving to his nephew 
an estate, subject to a charge of 5002, to be divided among his relations. On 
the death of the uncle, Peake for the first time heard from John Highfield 
that the property had been conveyed to him by a deed dated 1818. It was 
proved, that in 1819, a few months after the old man was dead, John High- 
field applied to Mr. Preston, an attorney, to draw him a deed of gift; stating 
that he had a deed already, but the person who had drawn it being a drunken 
man, his wife feared it might not be right, and therefore he wished Mr. 
Preston to draw him a new deed, to compare with«the one he had already 
got, to see whether it was a good one; and yet, notwithstanding he wanted 
it merely as a form to compare by, he directed it to be drawn upon stamped 
parchment. The forged deed had the name of “ Hawley, senior,’”’ as a wit- 
ness, and it was proved that the name was not in the handwriting of Mr. 
Hawley. The Jury, after a trial which lasted from eight in the morning till 
twelve at night, pronounced the prisoners guilty. Sentence of death was 
immediately passed upon them. 

At the same assizes, 400/. damages was given against a farmer of the 
name of Griffiths, an elderly gentleman on the wrong side of sixty-five, for a 
breach of promise of marriage with Miss Leake, a lady of thirty, of great 
beauty and accomplishments. Notwithstanding the mature age of the de- 
fendant, it appears that he was rather fickle: after having once broken his 
engagement, he requested to be allowed to renew it; the evening before the 
day appointed for purchasing the wedding-clothes, he left his gold watch with 
the plaintiff, and on the morrow, instead of appearing himself, at half-past 
seven the following note was sent— Abandon me as the very worst of men. 
Pray accept the watch, but detest its once owner. I am now truly miserable.” 

The Dorchester report begins by lamenting that the Assizes there ** com- 
menced under the worst possible circumstances for the interest of the 
membersof thelegal profession. Not only has the spirit of litigation decreased to 
an extent which some thorough-paced lawyers are disposed, with a view to their 
own interests, to call alarming, but which must, in the eyes of those who 
have been accustomed to consider actions at law as affording in the highest 
degree a pleasurable mental excitement, appear the effect of a total loss of 
that spirit of opposition that once honourably distinguished the natives of 
this country from those of any other in Europe.” Mr. Justice Park is praised 
for some judicious observations with regard to the effect of a close and severe 
cross-examination of an unlettered witness. The expressions of the parties 
in two or three conversations having become the subject of contradictory 
evidence, one of the witnesses was cross-examined at great length, and with 
the most persevering ingenuity, by Mr. Earle, and at last appeared to become 
so confused that in no two instances did he use exactly the same form of 
expression in his representations of what had been said. Mr. Justice Park, 
in summing up the case to the jury, said, that he did not think the man’s 
testimony was to be impeached on account of his having made minute 
variations in his mode of stating the conversations that had passed. He 
knew very well, from his experience in courts of justice, that when a simple 
man was thus severely and ingeniously cross-examined, having the same 
questions repeated over and over again, but in different shapes, he became 
at last so puzzled, that he was not only liable to make trifling errors, but 
would sometimes at last be made to say quite the reverse of what he 
intended. His lordship knew an instance, when he was at the bar, ofa very 
learned person in this manner putting questions to an ignorant witness, till at 
last the man was made quite to misstate the fact he was called to prove 5 
and the jury having given their verdict on that erroneous evidence, the matter 
was obliged to be set right hy the revision of another court, 

At atrial on the Muuster circuit, for a felonious assault on a female, Judy 
Molony the prosecutrix being called on, said, “ Plase your honour, my Lord, I 
won’t be ready till to-morrow.’ Chief Baron—‘‘ Why are you not ready 
now?” Judy—I don’t know my Lord, but I can’t tel what L have to say 
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now.” Chief Baron— “If you can’t, Judy, Ill send the prisoner to ask you. 
(Turning to the Jury), Gentlemen, acquit the prisoner. Goaler, discharge 
that man; he does not look as if he was guilty.” In another case of the same 
nature at the same circuit, the following colloquy took place, Honora 
Mannitt called—She said she could not speak English ; and, being pressed, 
she swore ‘her soul to the d—1 if she could.’ One of the Grand Jury here 
said that, when before them, she spoke English. On the Judge’s threatening 
to commit her, she spoke English fluently, Cross-examined by Mr. King— 
“Ttis no matter to you what I am, Iam not come here to be humbugged. 
If I am clever at cards, what’s that to you?” Mr, King—‘‘ Don’t be in a 
passion, my good woman. But is it not true that you can bring the dead to 
life again ?’*—“ Who can swear that? And if I can, is not that more 
than you can do? 1 can make the neighbours believe it; and may be it is 
as honest a living as your’s”’ “ Did you ever get money for doing wonders ?” 
—“Yes, I have, and got it honestly too ; which is more than you can say, 
Mr, Counsellor.’ “Are not you clever at herbs ?’’—“ IT am, to be sure, 
and can do more than the best doctors. I have cured were they have failed. 
Mrs. Walsh and Mrs. Higgins can tell youthat, The doctors left them for 
dead, and I cured them; may beI amas skilful in my business as you are in 
your’s, great a man as you are.” ‘ Can’t you take away milk and butter 
from cows, and give it to others ?”—** Nonsense; you are now talking 
of what you know nothing about. The people think I can do it, and it so 
happens when I wish it.«, I am a travelling woman, and have been the mother 
of twenty children.” 





THE POLICE OF LONDON. 

Two fashionably dressed females, one an Englishwoman, who gave the 
name of Sayville, and the other a Frenchwoman, who gave her name De 
Cartsey, were brought to the Marlborough Street office on Thursday, charged 
with swindling Madame Rosa Este, who keeps a shop in New Bond Street 
for the sale of French millinery. The complainant stated her case to the 
magistrate in the French language. About a fortnight ago, the two prisoners 
went to her rooms, and after looking over a variety of goods, they requested 
her to send an assortment of different articles to their residence, Park-street, 
Park-lane. Madame Este accordingly went to the house herself, and took 
with her-a quantity of valuable silks, and other goods for their inspection. 
On inquiring for the ladies, the footman who opened the door, told her that 
the ladies were at home, and wished to take the goods up stairs. Madame 
Este, however, was determined to be on her guard against any trick, and 
desired to see the ladies herself. She was then shown up into the drawing- 
room, where the two ladies were sitting, and after they had examined the 
goods a little, they requested that she might leave them for a short time, as 
they were just then rather hurried. From the respectable appearance of the 
house and of the prisoners themselves, Madame Este did not hesitate to leave 
the things as they desired; but when she returned in half an hour, she was, 
to her great surprise, told by the man-servant that the ladies had gone into 
the country a great distance, and that it was quite uncertain w hat time they 
would return. Este repeatedly called at the house, but could neither see 
nor hear anything of her property, or of the prisoners. Scofield the officer, 
who had been employed to apprehend them, described the difficulties he en- 
countered in executing the warrant. He had watched the house night and 
day. The ready answer of the footman from the area beneath, was ever the 
same—the ladies had gone far away, and it would take twelve days to com- 
municate with them. At length the officer armed himself with a crow-bar, 
and obtained admission at the street door, only on threatening to apply force 
to it: in the drawing-room he found the French lady, and in an attic the 
Englishwoman—both rooms were barricadoed, and the convenient footman 
had persisted to the last in protesting that the ladies were “not at home.” 
The property was not found in the house, and Scofield brought them both in 
a coach, at their own request, to the office. Mrs. Saville, the English lady, 
who was the spokeswoman on the occasion, in her defence first laughed at 
the whole affair as a monstrous good joke, and assured the magistrate that 
it was quite ridiculous to suppose that there was any thing like felony or rob« 
bery in the matter; but on the magistrate assuring her in return, that how- 
ever ridiculous the transaction might appear, he should send her and her 
companion to take their trial at the Old Bailey, upon the charge, Mrs. Saville 
altered her tone amazingly, and asked if they might not be allowed to settle 
the matter with Madame Este, by paying that lady the value of her goods. 
The magistrate said that there could be no doubt but it was a clear case of 
felony, and at present he thought it a very fit one to send to a jury; but he 
should remand the prisoners for further examination. ‘The two ladies were 
then, in their fine flounces and huge balloon bonnets overflowing with ribands, 
locked up in one of the cells at the back of the office, until removed to Tot- 
hill-fields prison, at four o'clock, in the van amongst the general herd of pri- 
soners. Scofield said that he has had complaints for a long time, from va~- 
tious tradespeople in all directions, against these two women, upon charges 
something similar to the present; but they were constantly changing their 
residence from place to place, and the last time he heard of them before this, 
they lived in Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 

Two years ago, Captain Charles Grindall, on the half-pay of the army, 
together with other persons was brought to Bow Street, on the charge of 
forcibly ng ry off the Captain’s uncle, a very rich old gentleman, under 
the pretext that he was insane, and confining him in a house taken for the 
purpose near Tonbridge Wells, A prosecution which had been instituted 
against Captain Grindall, was waved upon his undertaking not to molest his 
uncle in future. OnThursday, Mr, Parkins a surgeon at Kensington, accom- 
panied by Captain Sturt of the Navy, and Mr. Haddon, solicitor to Mr. Grindall, 
came with a new complaint against Captain Grindall and his wife, who live 
in the same neighbourhood, Mr. Perkins is the medical gentleman appointed 
occasionally to visit Mr, Grindall, at the house of Captain Sturt. He stated 
that on Tuesday last he was grossly insulted, both by Mr. and Mrs, Grindall. 
The former called him ad d villain and a blackguard, and threatened 
that only for the law he would knock him down. Mrs. Grindall repeated 
the abuse and spit athim, Mrs. Grindall—“IfI did, Iam sure you de- 
served it.” Parkins went on to state, that as he and Captain Sturt were 
passing under the piazzas at Covent-garden, they met Mr.and Mrs. Grindall, 
and distinctly heard Mrs. Grindall exclaim, “ there go a couple of d d 
villains.” Mrs, Grindall—“ Oh! what alie; I said no such thing. I said 
indeed, ‘there goa couple of villains,’ and I would say so again.” Mr. 
MinsuuLt.—* But did you swear Mrs. Grindall ?”” Mrs. Grindall—“ No 
Sir, 1 am sure I did not.’ Mr. Parkins—* But why am I singled out?” 
Mrs. Grindall—*Hold your tongue; it is my turn to speak now, I will 
explain—” Mr, Grindall (pulling her back)—“ Be quiet, will you? ‘This 
man (pointing to Mr, Parkins) has been in the habit of aunoying me for along 











time. When I lived in another house, he used to send persons knocking at 
my door all hours of the ve and night. They pulled the bell, nearly broke 
the knocker, and smashed my windows. Some of them would call out 
‘ Were you not in Coldbath-fields prison for trying to lock up your uncle ?? 
Others of them used to call Mrs. Grindall a common strumpet, saying that 
she was seen in the brick-field with men.” Mr. Mrnsnutr— But what 
proof have you that these persons were set on by Mr, Parkins?’ Mrs. 
Grindall—“Oh, we have proof enough of that. One of the bricklayer’s 
people, who said I was ‘ cotched’ in the field with a man, acknowledged that 
Mr. Parkins there bribed him to say so.’ Mr. Parkins—“ It is utterly untrue.” 
Captain Sturt—‘ Really the conduct of this person and his wife is past 
bearing. I have no interest whatever in having the old gentleman at my 
house, and as to any undue restraint over him I deny it. Mrs. Grindall was 
certainly denied admittance to him, because, when she came to visit him 
ome time ago she knocked him down.” Mrs. Grindall—** How can you 
Stell such lies? You have been carrying on a pretty game with the poor old 
gentleman’s property. All his funded estate you have got into your own 
hands, you and the rest of you; but wait a little; the Lord Chancellor shall 
hear about it, and bring you all over the coals.’ Mr. Minshull—* I 
wish the case was now before his Lordship with all my heart.’ (A laugh.) 
Mr. Parkins observed, that it was not very likely he could have so far influ- 
enced the men in the brick-field, as to cause them to annoy Mr. Grindall in 
in the manner he described. Mr. Grindall— Oh, it is very well known, 
that if you but hold up your finger, you can get them to do or say just what 
you please. The poor devils,you know, get drugs and medicines at your shop 
for nothing, and it is not likely they would refuse you a little favour’? Mr. 
Grindall here suggested that both parties should enter into their own recog- 
nizance in 5002, to keep the peace towards each other. Mr. Parkins objected 
to that arrangement, saying that he had committed no assault and given no 
offence. Mr. Grindall—* But I swear that you have used threats both to 
me and my wife, and I can bring forward some men from the brick-field to 
prove that you set them on to abuse me.’’ Mr, Minshull— Then let the 
case stand over for a re-hearing.”’ 

At Bow-street, on Thursday, two notorious thieves, named Bud/ock and 
Mayston, were fully committed for stealing from the shop window of Messrs. 
Gilbert, jewellers and silversmiths, of Cockspur-street, a small silver com. 
munion service, such as is used by clergymen in their visits to the sick. 

At Union Hall, a little boy, named Rooney, only ten years of age, was 
charged with stealing a watch. Seeing the door of a house open, he went 
into the parlour, took down a watch which was suspended by a string, and 
walked away with it. He was soon afterwards apprehended with the watch, 
in the act of handing it over to another boy, by whom it was to have been 
pledged. The parents of the boy said that he had been a thief from his in- 
fancy, and they had no control over him. His brother was transported a 
few sessions ago for felony. He was committed, 

At Guildhall, on Thursday, Humphrey Murphy, an urchin scarcely twelve 
years old, was charged with obtaining seven copies of the Omnium Gatherum, 
from Mr. Tilt, a bookseller, in Fleet-street , saying he was sent by a Mr. 
Kelly for them. Inquiries having been made, it appeared that Mr. Kelly had 
never sent for the books; and, on the boy’s third visit to the shop, he was 
seized. He stated that he had been instigated by a lad who hawked prints 
about the streets, and would be found at the foot of Westminster-bridge in 
the evening ; but through the injudicious publication of the evidence in an 
evening paper of Wednesday, or from some other cause, the print-vender 
was not found at his post. The boy had been dismissed from the service of 
Mr. Kelly on the Lith of July ; and his father had corrected him for the 
fault for which he was dismissed so severely, that the marks would still be 
found upon him; he had not been at home for twelve days, and the father 
implored that he might be sent to sea. The boy was remanded for a week 
to solitary confinement, and the father was directed to find a ship for him 
in the mean time. 

At Mary-la-bonne, on Thursday, Richard Clarke, alias Hughes, under- 
went a second examination for fraud. Mr. Brown, a stable-keeper, stated, 
that about a month ago, the prisoner hired a horse of him by the year, at the 
annual sum of 1107. He gave hima splendid card of address, printed in 
gold, as living at 32, Upper Berkeley-street; said he was a man of fortune, 
and would pay quarterly. 1t was also proved, that on the 16th of July, the 
prisoner ordered two coats and two pair of trowsers of Messrs. Poole and 
Cooling, of Regent-street. He said he was possessed of large property in 
the neighbourkood of Bristol, and that Messrs, Clark aud Star, surgeons, of 
32, Upper Berkeley-street, were his guardians. Mr. Poole called in Berke- 
ley-street, the prisoner opened the door, told him Mr. Clarke and Mr. Star 
were unfortunately both sent for to attend a lady, but he would introduce 
him to Mrs. Clarke. Mr. Poole was taken into a handsome room, well fur- 
nished, and containing a grand piano ; and had an interview with a lady, 
who said the prisoner in ten months was entitled to receive a large fortune ; 
her husband, Mr, Clarke, was his guardian, and he would be answerable for 
his debts. The coats and trowers were sent in; and on Saturday last Messrs. 
Poole and Cooling received a note from the prisoner, directing him to pre- 
pare some livery for his servant ; but a report of the prisoner’s examination 
having appeared in the newspapers, the order wasnot completed, The pri- 
soner had since confessed that all his representations were false. He was 
again remanded, 

A fashionably-dressed young gentleman, who gave his address William 
Edwin Julian Villiers, 21, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, appeared on Tuesday before 
Mr. Minshull, the presiding Magistrate at Bow-street, and charged Mr. Augus- 
tus Thompson with sending him a letter tending to provoke him to commit a 
breach of the peace. Mr. Villiers stated, that heand Mr. Thompson, who are 
both law students, lived in the same house, and had an equal right to the use 
of the kitchen; but that some difference arose between them relative to the 
coal-hole, which could only be settled by a reference to the landlord, as it 
involved a point of law and not of honour. He accordingly wrote a letter 
to Mr. Thompson, and received an answer to this effect:—“Iam truly 
happy to find that the fears entertained for your life are groundless. I thank 
you for your note, as I am extremely desirous that our respective rights may 
be quietly adjusted. Indeed it has been far from my wish to be under any 
obligation to you. As you have purchased the furniture of the kitchen, no 
doubt you have authority to remove them; but still { think it right to men- 
tion, that as my landlord granted me my lease with the use of these fixtures, 
I shall insist on the right which I have so acquired, while they remain; and 
if you have purchased them under a bad title, that is not my fault. As to 
the coals, I have instructed my laundress, for whatever purpose she may 
require a fire, to light one with my coals; and if she should find a fire 
lighted, then to put on coals out of my cellar, and keep the fire up only on 
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those occasions that will be required for my convenience. I do not feel my- 
self called upon to bring an action against you; but, at the same time, I 
shall be most happy indeed to defend one. Should you think fit to establish 
your right to the kitchen and fixtures, by expelling my laundress, as you 
have threatened to do, I take leave to tell you, that I will hold you respon- 
sible in case you shall have recourse to force.” On Saturday last, Mr, 
Thompson assaulted Mr. Villiers ; that gentleman instantly sent a challenge, 
and a meeting took place at five o’clock on Sunday morning ; when the par- 
ties exchanged no less than four shots, the last of which wounded Mr. Villiers 
in the breast. Mr. Thompson’s pistol was rather out of order, and there- 
fore, although Mr. Villiers naturally enough exclaimed, “ Oh, I am shot! 
Oh, I am a dead man!’’ on receiving the ball of his adversary, he sustained 
no other injury than a slight flesh wound on the right breast. After the par- 
ties had returned to town, and the matter might have been considered as at 
end, Mr. Thompson thought fit to send to Mr. Villiers the above letter. The 
words, “ I take leave to tell you that I will hold you responsible,” that gen- 
tleman construed into a challenge ; and, therefore, as the subject was one 
that could be much more satisfactorily settled by an appeal to a court of law, 
than to the field of honour, be communicated the circumstance at this 
office, and a warrant was at once issued for Mr. Thompson’s apprehension, 
Sir Richard Birnie—‘ What! can it be possible, that you went out to take 
away each other’s lives, about some paltry kitchen utensils ?*? Mr. Thomp- 
son—“ Sir, without th m, my chambers are useless to me. 1 cannot break- 
fast, dine, or sup at home.” Mr. Minshull thought the parties had much 
better try the matter at law, but he did not understand the letter to contain 
any challenge. Mr. Villiers—“ Why, Sir, Mr. Preston was sent to me for an 
explanation, which, coupled with the threat to hold me responsible, I sub- 
mit is a constructive challenge.” Mr. Thompson declared that he sent Mr. 
Preston merely to obtain an explanation about the kitchen furniture. Sir 
Richard—* Ay, there, in the kitchen again.” Mr. Thompson—“ There was 
no necessity for my sending a challenge, as Mr. Villiers apologized on receiv. 
ing a wound, and I then told him if he were not satisfied, I would give him 
any further satisfaction he required.’ Mr, Villiers—“I beg to say that I 
never apologized.” Mr. Thompson—* Oh, our friends were witnesses,”” Mr. 
Villiers—* I deny once again having made any apology.” Mr. Minshull— 
“I see you are alike fiery spirits, and must be similarly coerced’? The par- 
ties were then ordered to enter into their own recognizances in 500Z. each, 
and find four sureties in 2502. each to keep the peace for the space of two 
years. 

Robert Jones, a shabby-looking young man, and Georgiana Baxter, a 
dashing female, were placed at the Bow-street bar on Monday, the former 
being charged with robbing and absconding from his master, and the latter 
with acting in the capacity of receiver. Mr. George Cooper, the prosecutor, 
is a pawnbroker, residing in Great Suffolk-street, Borough. The prisoner 
was in his employ in the month of July; on the 19th, however, without 
giving the least notice of his intention, he absconded. Thinking such con- 
duct extremely suspicious, Mr. Cooper immediately commenced looking 
over his stock, when he discovered that a valuable gold watch, with its 
appendages, was missing. Besides this, he had reason to suspect that the 
prisoner had been in the habit of receiving money for pledges, without 
accounting for it, and of taking goods from the warehouse. Thomas Mat- 
thews, a Bow-street patrol, stated, that he was sent for by the last witness, 
who communicated to him that he had reason to believe the prisoner and a 
woman were concealed at a lodging in Drury-lane. In consequence of this 
he repaired to No. 17, Craven-buildings, and knocked at the door, about 
five o’clock on Sunday evening. After a length of time he was answered 
by the female at the bar, who refused him admittance. However, he at last 





entered the house, and on proceeding up stairs, he perceived the window of 


the apartment open, and the woman sitting by herself. He inquired of her 
where the prisoner was ; she disclaimed any knowledge of him. He then 
questioned her concerning the watch ; after some hesitation she gave him 
the duplicate. He next dropped out of the window on to some leads, and 
weit over a great many houses and yards in pursuit of him, but was unsuc- 
cessful; when he returned, he interrogated an Irish woman, and she silently 
pointed down the stairs. He took the hint, and progressively descended 
four cellars under ground; when he arrived at the fifth, he heard a slicht 
noise, and perceived that the door was locked. He threatened to shoot the 
prisoner inside, but no answer was given. He burst open the door, and at 
the corner of the cellar discovered the unhappy man striving to strangle 
himself with a handkerchief. His face was black and swollen, and he was 
gasping in the most dreadful manner for breath. He ran to his assistance, 
and after removing from him every destructive weapon, led him up stairs 
into his apartment, where he found no less than 160 duplicates. The woman 
who had remained in the room, and the prisoner, were then taken into 
custody. The female declined saying anything; the other protested his 
innocence, Sir R. Birnie then directed the prosecutor to obtain further 
and more distinct proofs as to the identity of the watch; and he would 
remand the prisoners for further examination. 

Wildman, a check-taker at the English Opera House, has been held to 
bail for an assault on young Crockford, of the celebrated establishment in 
St. James’s-street. According to the account of the check-taker and others, 
Crockford had behaved insolently and disgustingly, and provoked the 
assault, The latter admitted that his curiosity had led him to take the 
somewhat indelicate liberty of peeping into the book which contains the 
free list of the theatre. 

Sir G. Farrant was engaged for a considerable time on Tuesday, in his 
private parlour at Marlborough-street, in investigating a most extraor- 
dinary charge of felony, preferred by a gentleman of the name of Lawson, re- 
siding in Kast-street, Red Lion-square, against a remarkably interesting and 
fashionably dressed female, of the name of Ryan. The Magistrate's table 
was covered with splendid articles, part of the property alleged to have been 
stolen, and which Goddard and Avis had found ina house in Tottenham-court- 
road. The female on being brought in wept most bitterly. Mr. Lawson 
deposed that she had lived with him for some time; about six months since 
he had occasion to go out of town, when he le(t the female in possession of 
his furniture. On his return she had de ved, taking with her nearly all 
his property. Sir G. Farrant— Did she liye with you as aservant.? Mr. 
Lawson—* No, Sir, she lived with me as my wife ; when, owing to improper 
conduct, I desired her to give up my keys, aud to go about her business ; and 
upon my return, I found on the table a no‘e, in which she stated, she had 
taken the things and I might prosecute her as soon I pleased.””—Sir George 
Farrant—* That alters the case; but does the female claim any part of the 
Property 2” Miss Ryan—“ Most certainly, Sir, I claim the whole of those 
articles’? Miss Ryan then stated, that she formerly carried on business in 





Regent-street, when she unfortunately became acquainted with the pro- 
secutor, went and lived with him; he afterwards pressed her to marry him, 
and went to St. George’s, Hanover-square, for that purpose, but she refused 
to marry him, in consequence of his wife being alive; they then w ent to live 
in Devonshire-street, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, w here they passed for man 
and wife. Whilst there, she heard that his wife was very ill, and she went 
to her and found her living in a cellar, in a very distressed state, having at 
the same time the typhus fever; she sent Dr. Johnston to her, and in conse- 
quence of the situation of the wife, she requested him to live with her again ; 
and went to her uncle without a single guinea or a gown to her back. She 
there remained five weeks, and during that time he came to ber three times, 
and went on his knees, begging of her to return, saying, if she did not, he 
would destroy himself. She went back to him, and although they lived to- 
gether from the 20th of January 1827 to March 1828, she never had a far- 
thing from him, but lived on her own property, ninety guineas of which went 
towards purchasing of the furniture, of which the present articles forme da 
part ; and they ultimately parted, on her renewing her request to him to 
live with his wife. Mr. Lawson—“ We parted in consequence of your going 
into a house of a certain description.’”?> Miss Ryan—“ As there is a God in 
Heaven it is false’’ Sir G. Farrant—“ Did you buy any of the property ?” 
Miss Ryan—“ My money as well as his bought it’? Sir G. Farrant—* It 
is certainly not acase of felony.” Mr. Lawson—“ She had no claims on 
me, forall she has done for me was making ten shirts which cost me two 
euineas a piece.” Sir G. Farrant—* Do you deny her living with you as 
Mrs. Lawson 2” Mr. Lawson—“She passed as such, and we should have 
continued so to live, had I not seen her frequent certain places.” Miss Ryan 
—“TI declare most solemnly that charge is false. It was my money whic h 
bought the furniture ; the curtains were bought with my money.” Sir G, 
Farrant—*“It has already been decided when a person lets a female assume 
his name, he is answerable for her debts ; nor can he charge her with felony.” 
Mr. Lawson—“TI do not wish to press the charge of felony, if she will give 
up my property.”” Miss Ryan—* Sir George, I insist upon his pre ssing the 
charge, and I beg of you to commit me for trial.’ Sir G. Farr: a I ooh : 
it is no felony2’? Miss Ryan—“Is he to have the property?’ Sir G. Far- 
rant—No ; you are to have it.” (To Law son.’) Your remedy is only bya 
civil action”? The worthy Magistrate, after a lapse of half an hour, dismiss¢ d 
Miss Ryan out of custody, and ordered Avis and Goddard to return the pro- 
perty to her, which was accordingly done. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY. 

The preater part of the backward hay, and particularly the crop of the 
water-meadows which had been fed in the spring, is irretrievably spoiled, 
Such is the case in districts which are not subject to any great accumulation 
of waters, and whose rivers do not usually overflow their banks ; but in the 
fens and the neighbourhood of great streams, susceptible of hasty and exces- 
sive increase, a much more calamitous scene has occurred, Overwhelming 
floods have swept over the surrounding country, covering fields and crops 
with mud as well as water, and floating away much of the hay which re- 
mained uncarried, and injuring the grass eventually, by its gritty deposit. 
We may now speak of the hay-harvest as of a season gone by, for of that 
part of the crop which still remains abroad, it is useless to waste a thought ; 
and it certainly cannot be called a successful one. The early and the latter 
period were alike, unfortunately, wet, a portion of the middle part fine and 
good, and the other portion chequered with flitting and capricious showers. 
Of that which was cut and carried during this intermediate period—and, of 
course, it included the largest part of the crop—comparatively little was 
materially injured; yet, perhaps, there was also little collected without 
having received more or less rain; so that the supply of prime hay of this 
year’s growth will not be abundant. The low price of salt has caused much 
to be used this year; and hay slightly injured, or discoloured by the wet, if 
properly put together at last, and salted in the rick, is nearly as good as the 
best unsalted, for most kinds of live stock. The prospect for a second cut 
of clover, one would naturally conclude, must be promising, with the abund- 
ance of moisture which has prevailed; yet this is but parti lly the case, It 
has been heretofore observed that much of the clover on middling soils failed 
this year, and, even where there is a plant, it has not grown and prospered 
since cutting, as might have been expected. Indeed, the aftermath, in ge- 
neral, is less gross and luxuriant than we have sometimes seen it, in years 
apparently less adapted to its growth. Having disposed of our hay as for- 
tune permitted us, an object of even greater anxiety has succeeded, The 
harvest has commenced—the issue is in the hands of Providence, but the 
present prospect is not cheering, Much of the wheat, in early districts, has 
been fit for the sickle for the last week or ten days; no considerable quan- 
tity has been cut; but reaping would have been much more gencral, and for. 
ward, had not the continued rains deterred the farmer from commencing. 
Much injury has been done by the heavy rains; on good lands the crops are 
lodged and beaten down; on middling and inferior the straw is broken, 
twisted, and entangled, causing in both instances difliculty to the reaper, 
and expense and loss to the farmer. In those districts where the floods and 
storms have been violent, some of the wheat is flat on the earth, and the 
weeds have grown through it, rendering its produce of very little value. 
Mildew is not very prevalent this year; but that species of blight which 
fills the husks of the ear with little orange-coloured maggots, instead o 
grain, is very common; in many instances one side of the wheat-ear is 
cleared of corn. It appears too certain that, at any rate, the crop of wheat 
must be far below an average; and if, in addition to this, a wet harvest 
should succeed, and the grain become sprouted, the supply will not only be 
short, but of little value; the price of good wheat will be high to the con- 
sumer, in spite of importation ; but the injury to the farmer will be great 
and extensive. Barley is generally a heavy crop, but in many places much 
beaten down and lodged by the rains and storms, Oats are, for the most 
part, good—perhaps not so gross in straw as the barley ; but, as they stand 
more upright, may possibly yield as well or better. The pulse crops are 
good ; but the hacking of early pease has been retarded by the wet weather 5 
their pods, whether cut or uncut, are now opening, and great waste _— 
consequently ensue. There is a very universal plant of turnips all ov ' the 
kingdom. The fly has been much less prevalent than usual, Nev erthe 4 
the continued drenching rains, and the occasional coldness of the nig its, 
have prevented the young plants from making much progress. — 
naturally slow of growth, are not large or vigorous in leaf, except w ner@ 
stimulated by the natural fertility of the soil, or a very liberal applica~ 
tion of manure. The early turnips, which had attained some size before 
the violent rains commenced, have flourished under them, and got strong 
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and gross; but those that were sown later were not strong enough to 
stand the continual pelting of the showers, which battered them, and 
hardened the earth around them, and gave them little opportunity to 
grow. The consequence has been that many have not acquired strength 
to stand the hoe; and in those that have been hoed during the rain, 
little good has been effected; for the weeds have struck again after being 
cut up, and the soil has been left in a soddened and unhealthy state. 
The present abundance of food, and the expected plenty for the autumnal 
and winter supply, have advanced the price of store stock, particularly of 
sheep, which, at the late fairs, have experienced a brisk demand at consi- 
derably augmented prices. A short stock of lambs causes this article in 
particular to be eagerly sought after. Prime cows with calves, or fresh in 
milk, command good prices; and swine are still very dear, an additional 
demand occurring at this time of the year for stock of this kind to run in 
the stubbles after harvest. The meat market has varied a little during the 
course of the month; and, though it has not entirely maintained its advance, is 
still higher than it was at the beginning; yet still graziers complain that 
prices are not remunerating. All sorts of grain have advanced, and wheat, in 
particular, is higher by 4 or 5s.a quarter, There is some little improvement 
in the price of wool, notwithstanding the failure of the strenuous attempts 
which have been made to get it protected by a duty on importation — Abridged 
JSrom the Morning Herald. 





THE PARLIAMENT. 


At three o'clock on Monday, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Melville, and Lord 
Ellenborough, took their seats as the King’s Commissioners for 
proroguing the Parliament. Few of the Peers were present. 

In the House of Commons at the same hour, Mr. Charles 
Grant was about to move for returns, when the Deputy Usher of 
the Black Rod was announced. The Speaker, accompanied by 
about sixty members, presented themselves at the bar of the House 
of Peers. 

The Royal assent was given to the Appropriation, the Sugar 
Duties, the Benefices Resignation, the Savings Banks Acts Con- 
solidation, and the Walcot Charities Bills. 

The Clerk read the commission of prorogation. 

The Lord Chancellor read the following Speech: 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you, that the business of the session having been brought to a 
close, his Majesty is enabled to release you from your attendance in 
Parliament. His Majesty commands us at the same time to return to you 
his warm acknowledgments for the zeal and diligence with which you have 
applied yourselves to the consideration of many subjects of great im- 
portance to the public welfare. 

“The provisions which you have made for the regulation of the import 
of corn, combining adequate protection for domestic agriculture, with 
due precaution against the consequences of a deficient harvest, will, in 
the confident expectation of his Majesty, promote the inseparable inte- 
rests of all classes of his subjects. 

“We are commanded by his Majesty to acquaint you, that his Majesty 
continues to receive from his Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, as- 
surances of their friendly disposition towards this country. The endea- 
vours of his Majesty to effect the pacification of Greece in concert with 
his Allies, the King of France and the Emperor of Russia, have continued 
unabated. His Imperial Majesty has found himself under the necessity 
of declaring war against the Ottoman Porte upon grounds concerning ex- 
clusively the interests of his own dominions and unconnected with the 
stipulations of the treaty of the 6th July, 1827. His Majesty deeply la- 
ments the occurrence of these hostilities, and will omit no effort of 
friendly interposition to restore peace. The determination of the Powers, 
parties to the treaty of the 6th July, to effect the objects of that treaty, 
remains unchanged. His Imperial Majesty has consented to wave the 
exercise in the Mediterranean Sea, of any rights appertaining to his Im- 
perial Majesty in the character of a belligerent power, and to recall the 
separate instructions which have been given to the commander of his 
naval forces in that sea, directing hostile operations against the Ottoman 
Porte. His Majesty will, therefore, continue to combine his efforts with 
those of the King of France and his Imperial Majesty, for the purpose 
of carrying into complete execution the stipulations of the treaty of 
London. 

“‘ His Majesty commands us to acquaint you, that his Majesty had 
every reason to hope, when he last addressed you, that the arrangements 
which had been made for administering the government of Portugal until 
the period at which the Emperor of Brazil should have completed his 
abdication of the throne of Portugal, would have secured the peace and 
promoted the happiness of the country, in the welfare of which his 
Majesty has ever taken the deepest interest. The just expectations of 
his Majesty have been disappointed, and measures have been adopted in 
Portugal in disregard of the earnest advice and repeated remonstrances of 
his Majesty, which have compelled his Majesty and the other Powers of 
Europe, acting in concert with his Majesty, to withdraw their represen- 
tatives from Lisbon. His Majesty relies upon the wisdom of the august 
Sovereign, the head of the house of Braganza, to take the course which 
shall be best calculated to maintain the interests and honour of that Ilus- 
trious Family, and to secure the peace and happiness of the country over 
which it reigns. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—We are commanded by his 
Majesty to thank you for the supplies which you have granted to him for 
the service of the present year. His Majesty will apply them with the ut- 
most regard to economy, and will continue a deliberate revision of the 
several public establishments, with a view to any further reduction which 
may be compatible with the dignity of the Crown and with the perma- 
nent interests of the country,§ 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen,—His Majesty commands us to congratulate 
you upon the general prosperity of the country, and upon the satisfac- 
tory state of the public revenue. His Majesty contemplates the increase 
of our financial resources with peculiar gratification, on account of the 
decisive proof which it exhibits that the condition of his subjects is one 
of progressive improvement. : 

‘* His Majesty commands us in conclusion to assure you, that his un- 
abated exertions will be directed to inculcate among Foreign Powers a 
spirit of mutual good-will, and to encourage the industry, to extend the 
commerce, and advance the general welfare of his own dominions.” 


The Lord Chancellor then declared Parliament prorogued till 
Thursday the 28th of August, 
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THE KING’S PROROGATION 8PEECH. 


Sranparp—The speech delivered by the Lords Commissioners, is the first 
English speech with which for some years the public has been gratified. This 
speech is thorough Engéish—English in its manly unambitious idiom— 
English in its straitforward perspicuity, and, above all, English in its objects. 
We have no blundering tropes, no maudling philanthropy, no empty 
vapouring, from the beginning to the end. It is in mannerjust such a speecls 
asa wise and good Prince might be supposed to address to an intelligent 
and thoughtful people, and in matter it is composed of topics which could be 
furnished only by wise and patriotic counsels. The most striking character- 
istic of the address is, however, an extreme forbearance—its great triumph 
1s modesty. Instead of reminding the people of what its authors have done, 
it seems to have been the great object of the authors of the speech to draw 
a veil over the difficulties which they inherited from their bungling and 
officious predecessors. This, considering the amount of those difficulties, 
and the success with which they have been surmounted, is a sacrifice which 
it were difficult to parallel. But though the Duke of Wellington and his col- 
leagues are silent upon the head of what they have done, it does not become 
the public to be unmindful. If, indeed, they had done nothing more thaw 
arresting the mad career of their predecessors, they would be entitled to 
praise—to praise which can be appreciated only by estimating the force 
necessary to check the motions of a machine so vast as this mighty empire. 
But the services of the present government are not confined to the sphere of 
that negative merit ; they have gone further than arresting the progress of 
evil; they have, in many cases, turned the mischief into good. Let us reca- 
pitulate a few of the items of obligation which the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration has conferred upon the public. It found a corn bill in pro- 
gress under the patronage of economists and levellers—a bill by which the 
agriculture of England was to be sacrificed; it substituted for that bill a 
measure which, while it protects the great source of national strength, gives 
unqualified satisfaction even to those in whose defiance it has been carried. 
It found, urged forward by mob clamour, a bill for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts nominally—but, in effect, a bill to legalize Atheism, and to 
pave the way for the quick advances of popery. It turned this pestilent bill 
into a measure of healing and comprehension, into a measure which, adopting 
Mr. Locke’s two exceptions with a precision which can be accounted for 
only by the identity of views of*great minds upon the same subjects, gives in 
theory to all Protestant dissenters that toleration which they before enjoyed 
in practice, excluding no religionists whatever from it, save first those who, as 
the great philosopher above cited says, “have no right to be tolerated, because 
they deliver themselves ipso facto to an authority distinct from tiie sovereign 
of the country, notwithstanding that they may make a frivolous and fallacious 
distinction between court and church ;” and secondly, those who “ denying 
the author of nature and religiou, are not held by promises, covenants, and 
oaths,which are the bonds of human society.” It found the executive pledged 
to admit that class whichMr. Locke (as wise a man as Mr. Wilmot Horton) says 
onght not even to be tolerated—pledged to admit the Roman Catholics into 
all the powers of the state; and pledged to do so, as Earl Grey told them, 
“*by a conspiracy.” It turned them out of office, and defeated their con- 
spiracy ; and placed the Protestant cause in England, whatever may be the 
case in Ireland, on higher ground than it ever before occupied. And to 
conclude the list of domestic services, it has, by renouncing the despotism of 
system, given hope, and consequent life and activity, to every department of 
commerce and manufactures. As the foreign policy of the present ministry 
has not been developed, nor can be at present, we must pass more lightly 
over it; but that must be an auspicious policy which, finding us actually at 
war in Portugal, and in the Mediterranean, has restored the blessings of 
peace without a feather’s weight sacrifice of nonour or advantage, in which 
we have not wasted acartridge, or lost an opportunity, against which the 
enemies of the Government can allege nothing, except that other states are 
more romantic in the hazards they adventure, more lavish in the expenditure 
they incur. May every British Administration deserve like censure. 


Times—It is remarkable, that the repeal of the Test Act—that measure 
by which both its friends and enemies will agree to distinguish exclusively 
the session just €xpired—has not received the slightest notice from his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; as if any accession to liberty, civil or religious, was a 
subject proscribed by those in whose names Kings’ speeches are wont to be 
delivered, 


Sun—In consequence of the extraordinary and dexterous rapidity with 
which the business of parliament was on Monday last concluded, we are au- 
thorized to state that two petitions were prevented from being laid before 
the house—the one for reform by Sir Francis Burdett. The Honourable 
Baronet intended to have begged the attention of the house to the present 
state of affairs, as connected with the necessity of reform, in hope of calling 
forth the feelings of the country in public meetings, previously to the re-as- 
sembling of parliament. He would have proceeded to prove that the events 
of that session more than ever confirmed his former opinions that the House 
of Commons, as at present constituted, was evidently incompetent to ensure 
the adoption by His Majesty’s Government of any line of policy in accord- 
ance with the interests of England, or any good measure however recom- 
mended by common sense, right feeling, or public opinion. That the un- 
constitutional doctrines of late so unblushingly laid down by one of the 
highest authorities of the present administration—sanctioning the unprin- 
cipled mis-application of corporate funds and trust monies to the purposes 
of returning members for the House of Commons—would, if suffered to pass 
unnoticed, make what was called popular representation even worse than it 
was already, and render some public protest and demonstration of feeling on 
the subject immediately and imperatively necessary. That the anomalous 
and unpromising composition of our government-—its abject policy abroad, 
and suspicious characteristic at home—its profligate expenditure of the money 
of the people, in contempt of the suggestions of the finance committee, and 
in contradiction to its own professions of economy and retrenchment—could 
only be in any way counteracted by the exertions and watchfulness of the 
country out of doors. That the evasive and undecided language held by the 
highest functionaries of the realm, on the most vital and important topics of 
our foreign and domestic affairs, and the apparently unsettled plans as to our 
colonial and commercial administration, were alarming to every honest and 
plain-dealing politician, and could not be continued if the people possessed 
any control over their representatives, That the consistency of the House 
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of Commons with regard to its own votes and resolutions, its vain fears of a 
dissolution, and consequent subserviency to the Minister of the day, were 
such, as to render hopeless all chance of wise and liberal measures from it, 
while the people remained silent and quiescent, That as it was as impossible, 
as it would be odious and:impolitic, for Government to attempt to silence pub- 
lic feeling both in England and Ireland at the same time, and as the fear of 
foreign invasion or civil war could not now be made a pretext for the sup- 
pression of meetings for reform, this was the moment for the friends of the 
principle to rally and to hold public meetings throughout the country, for the 
purpose of discussing the megsures best calculated to ensure its adoption. 
Mr. Otway Cave was also, as we understand, prevented in the same way 
from presenting an Irish petition, and making a last appeal to ministers for 
a disclosure of their intentions with regard to Ireland, on the unfortunate 
state of affairs, and on the indecent display of military force at the late elec- 
tion in that country: and if we are to judge by the sudden movement of 
troops to that quarter, we must confess that the sinister silence of Govern- 
ment on this most important point, throughout the whole of the session, and 
the almost unconstitutional avoidance of it in the King’s speech, are calcu- 
lated to excite no trivial apprehensions in the mind of every considerate man. 


THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION, 

Gionr.— If the persons who were so sanguine as to the good effects which 
would follow from a military Premier, will look back to what has been done 
during this probationary period, we do not know that éhey will have any great 
reason to rejoice, though the time has not been barren in events. The re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts is in itself sufficient to give a character 
to one session; and a change has taken place in Ireland, which, if the 
Catholics proceed temperately and discreetly (as we hope they will), must 
secure the still more complete triumph of religious toleration. We can 
scarcely think so ill of the Premier himself as to suppose that, when it is ac- 
complished, he will be sorry to witness this triumph. If the partisans of the 
Duke of Wellington over-rated his probable power as a minister at home, we do 
not know that they can console themselves by any proof of his influence abroad. 
The Russians have entered Turkey. If the existence of the present adminis- 
tration has had any effect on that event ; it can only have been to hasten it ; 
and the Duke (whose partisans are continually declaiming against the ambi- 
tion and graspingness of Russia)parades in Parliament an assurance given to 
him at second-hand from the Emperor Nicholas, that the dismemberment of 
Turkey is no object of Russian policy. The Duke of Wellington has acted, 
perhaps, prudently enough in pretending to attach importance to this promise, 
when he has no means of obtaining any other security; and, at any rate, he 
has acted wisely in not involving the country in a war for the maintenance of 
Mahomedanism in Europe. But his conduct forms a contrast, striking enough, 
with the braggadocio prophecies of his indiscreet supporters. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

Times—When the notable experiment made by Lord Wellesley’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland, for putting down the old Catholic Association, was under 
discussion here, we said that it never could be executed—that it was an un- 
wise and unjust law, and would rather defeat than promote the purpose of its 
authors. While the law lasted, what were its effects? It multiplied the 
meetings of the Catholic body sixfolda—from weekly to daily meetings; it 
raised the spirits of the Catholics to enthusiasm—it magnified the power of 
their body an hyndredfold—it placed the almost undisputed representation of 
Ireland in their hands. The Ultra Tory papers in this country have been 
menacing the empire with measures of violence for putting down effectually 
the Association, which found means to thrive under Lord Wellesley’s law for 
its suppression. The best commentary onthe madness of these men is, that 
the King’s ministers have not sharedit. They let the session close, and the 
law expire, without an attempt to restore it, or to substitute one more coer- 
cive. The people of Ireland would not, in fact, have borne it, nor would the 
people of England have endured a gag upon the complaints of British subjects 
crying out against injustice. That is the truth of the matter; and ministers 
deserve praise on this occasion for understanding and bowing to the old spirit 
of constitutional liberty. The original Association is now revived, and has 
recommenced its sittingsin Dublin. That intemperate individuals may there 
continue to expose their folly by want of discretion in their speeches, is 
more than probable, and that such persons should have the opportunity of 
openly discovering the little worth of indiscretion, is devoutedly to be wished, 
for the public peace and safety. If the Catholics are not permitted to meet 
and vent their dissatisfaction publicly, they will still meet and brood over it 
in private : the spirit will be more compressed, and the explosion—should our 
impolicy drive them to an explosion—will be so much the more terrible. As 
for the indignation which is frequently indulged by Englishmen at the coarse- 
ness and apparent fierceness of the Irish orators, it is only so much good 
anger thrown away, and is as much misplaced as the fears entertained of 
their power. There is nothing intrinsically. powerful among the Catholics 
but their grievance :—The demagogues, the priests, are but its creatures. 
Those men who appear most prominent among them derive their whole credit 
from being the organs of a feeling which is general, and which, when ex- 
pressed by the orator of the day, finds an echo in every Catholic bosom. 
To reduce these children of circumstance to their proper size, it is only ne- 
cessary to take away the food which fattens them. When the exciting cause 
of the actual fermentation is removed, the froth of the O‘Connells and Shiels 
will disappear; and the real quality and body of the people of Ireland will 
recommend themselves to the English nation in all their strength and bright- 
ness. The only moment at which inferior men can eclipse their betters in 
the public estimation, is when society whirls roundfrom some extraordinary 
impulsion, and objects are indistinctly seen, Tranquillize the present com- 
motion by removing the cause of it, and character and property will soon re- 
assert their influence. Away then go the priests and mountebanks together. 


Morninc CuronicLE—The moral improvement of the people, the diffu- 
sion of education among them, must, ere long, produce a revolution in 
Ireland, if the Government do not'render such a change unnecessary. Know- 
ledge is power, and whatever adds to the intelligence of the Irish, adds to 
their power as compared with the ascendency by which they are oppressed, 
An ignorant people may remain an oppressed people ; but knowledge renders 
the oppressed dissatisfied, and, with the desire to change, suggests the means 
by which the desire may be gratified. There never was a greater mistake 
than to suppose that the disposition to revolution increases in the ratio of 
oppression. If this were the case, Spain and Portugal, Austria, Turkey, and 
Russia, would have been revolutionized before France. England was less 


may be carried so far as to render a people perfectly apathetic, resigned to 


whatever takes place. Itis with nations as with individuals—persons in the 

lowest order are often the most contented with their situation, and the dispo- 

sition to better their condition grows with every step ascended in the scale 5 

and in like manner, nations who have already made advances are most im- 

patient of the obstacles which stand in the way of their further advancement. 

Hence the Catholics of Ireland, under the penal laws, were resigned. They 

had lost almost the desire of recovering their rights, The partial repeal, by 

enabling them to acquire property, necessarily gave them ambition, and 
every succeeding concession has only inflamed their desire to be rid of every 
remaining restriction. Were they under a government purely arbitrary, which 
could exclude them from all access to liberal opinions, there might be some 
hope of being able to keep them down. But they cannot be debarred from 
the sources of information open to their fellow-citizens. They have, there- 
fore, the same wants that we have, with obstacles in the way of their grati- 
fying some of them, which obstacles only serve to enhance the value in their 
eyes of that from which they are excluded. With this growing information, 
growing power, and growing dissatisfaction, it does not require the gift of 
prophecy to foretel, that ifthe Government do not level all distinctions be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants ere long, the former will save them the 
trouble, and do justice to themselves. We have no doubt of Mr. O’Connell’s 
sincerity, when he expresses himself anxious to prevent a revolution, but we 
question his ability to prevent it. The wheel, as it descends, will soon ren- 
der all attempts to impede its progress unavailing. 


THE POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


New Times—The Report of the Committee is a document of some 

interest. It would, however, have required a much longer time than 

the Committee have devoted, an examination much more minute and com- 

prehensive than they have entered on, and, from all that we can gather from 

the report, more consideration of the subject both in its history and bearings 

than the Committee seem to have brought to their task, to have given a 

complete view of the causes and cures of the crimes of this great city. In 

the first place, we think the opinion that crime is on the increase in the me- 

tropolis is extremely unfounded. During one or two years, from scarcity of 
labour in the country, there may have been an increase of strangers in Lon- 

don, without home, or friends, or money, and petty thefts may have in- 

creased in consequence; but taking not years but periods, no fact is more 

certain than that the worst parts of London are now safer than the best were 

fifty years ago. The criminal commitments are, of all other tests, the most 

uncertain. When the Committee lament that no means will bring back the 

population of London to the same moral soundness that they exhibited when 
the population was 36 per cent.less, we should say to them—make your 
officers as ineffective as they were then—restore those thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of obscure receptacles, where vice lay securely hidden, and 
which have been swept away in the numerous improvements of the last forty 
or fifty years—extinguish the gas lamps, which render escape next to im- 
possible, while, as they do not lighten the necessities of the thieves in the 
same proportion as they do their haunts, operate not so much to prevent as 
to detect attempts at spoliation—let the Committee do this, and the tables 
of committals will soon shrink into their wonted dimensions. The truth is, 
that for the purposes of detection our present police is nearly perfect, per- 
haps as much so as the free institutions of the country will bear, while for 
the purposes of prevention it is nearly, if not quite, as bad as it was when 
Colquhoun wrote. The ccnsequence is, that while petty crimes may be 
committed with as much facility now as in the worst periods of the history 
of London, there is hardly a chance of escape left to the thief. Men, who 
reason on the subject superficially, would say that this must diminish rob- 
beries. If robberies were prosecuted as a matter of trade it would; but 
while they spring from constant causes, the poverty and passions of the par- 
ties, they may be kept down by repression, but never by puvishment, how- 
ever swift or severe. As we think the Committee have formed too hasty no- 
tions of the legal criminality of the public, so do we think they entertained 
very exaggerated views of their moral delinquencies. They complain much 
of the drunkenness of the populace. Englishmen of 1828 are not a drunken 
race. On the contrary, drunkenness is a rare vice, and daily becoming 
rarer. The daudatores temporis acti, who moralise over the increased con- 
sumption of gin, would do well to look back on the good old times of their 
childhood, when more spirits and wine were drunk by gentlemen of rank 
and fortune than is now thought decent even among porters. It is not fifty 
years ago, if we may trust the Chroniclers, when a dinner, even in a private 
family, seldom concluded without three-fourths of the company being inebri- 
ated. Now, any one who should be surprised into such an impropriety, 
would forfeit his standing as a gentleman. Will those who talk of the 
drunkenness of the lower classes pretend that it was less when the middle 
and the higher were so zealous in showing them the example ? In respect 
to another cause of increase of crime, we have not left ourselves room to 
say much. Neglect of children is certainly much to be lamented, but we 
fear it will be found that they are neglected, not because their parents are 
idle, but because they are busy ; that the neglect is more matter of necessity 
than choice. ‘ 


Sranparp—By universal consent, the police of London is acknowledged 
to be the worst and most ineflicient in any civilized country. This report 
confirms the general opinion in every particular. The officers are actually 
in league with the thieves, and other malefactors—they mix with them in 
their abandoned haunts as companions, and they assist them in making com- 
promises to obtain a reward for roguery, by procuring the restitution of 
stolen goods, at fixed rates of remuneration. The whole system, in short, is 
mischievous ; and the Committee might have proceeded somewhat higher in 
the scale of delinquency or inefficiency, if they had been so minded. Some 
of their practical recommendations, such as the abolition of flash-houses, &c., 
will be of service, but until a total reform takes place we cannot hope for any 
amelioration of much vital importance. The police of Dublin, some fiye- 
and-twenty years ago, was such as we find that of London now. It is at the 
present moment, in all respects, confessedly the best in Europe. Dublin, 
from being one of the most turbulent of cities, and the focus of constant re- 
bellions, is now peaceable and orderly ; and, with the exception of the se- 
ditious club at its corn exchange, over whom the police unhappily has no 
power, the rebellious spirit formerly prevalent there is totally suppressed, 
And to whom is the country indebted for this beneficial change? To the 
Duke of Wellington. When Irish Secretary he regulated the police of 
Dublin by a single act: perhaps. his administration in England may effect 





oppressed under the Stuarts, than under their predecessors. Oppression 





an equal improvement in that of London, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXHUMATION OF HAMPDEN. 
Lorp NucGeEnt, wishing to settle some “historic doubts” which 
prevail with respect to the wound of which the patriot Hampden 
died, procured leave of the clergyman of the parish of Hampden, 
Bucks, in the church of which he lies buried, to search for his 
remains. On the 21st of July, after several coffins had been ex- 
amined, one was selected for particular investigation : the plumber 
cut the lead, the sexton disrobed the body of its bandages, the 
gravediggers raised the shell, and Lord Nugent descended for a 
minute inspection. A very long and very solemn account of each 
of the steps of this singular act of “ resurrection ” appeared in all 
the newspapers of Monday and Tuesday; which was, however, 
quickly followed by a disclaimer, on the part, we presume, of the 
chief resurrection-man—the noble lord who instituted the inquiry. 
He states, that there is reason to believe that the body examined 
was not that of John Hampden, but of some other person. If this 
be the case, the report loses the interest it possessed, and which 





-we could not but feel in reading it, although grossly disfigured by 


the pseudo-eloquence so much in vocue in newspapers at the pre- 


‘sent day. It was certainly not a material question whether Hamp- 


den died of a bullet in the shoulder received in the battle of Chal- 
grove field, or from the injury sustained from the bursting of a 
pistol in the same engagement ; but we cannot join in the censures 
which have been freely passed upon the investigation. ‘The only 
argument against the surgical resurrectionist, of any weight, is, 
that the act may hurt the feelings of friends: but what feelings can 
historical resurrectionists agerieve, now that friends, who once 
might have felt, have long since been reduced to the state of the 
mouldering Hampden? It is idle to talk of the sanctity of 
the dead in this case: there is more respect for the memory of the 
patriot, in discussing minutely the nature of the wound of which 
he died, than there is disrespect in disturbing the ‘‘worm on his 
feed,” to use the expression of the reporter already mentioned ; 
or in putting to flight “the rat and the spider” from their work upon 
the shrinking and blackening corpse, and overturning “ the mush- 
room springing fresh in the midst of corruption,” to use the still 


more highly-coloured phrases of Forsyth in his description of the 
models of the Italian artist Zumbo. 


A TRIAL OF THE NEW “‘ WATERMEN’S FARES,” 
OR THE PLEASURES OF THE THAMES ON A RAINY DAY. 

Havine occasion to pass from Westminster Abbey to that seat 
of the arts, Mr. Clowes’s busy little town of letterpress and steam- 
engines, where we have the honour of being printed, in friendly 
conjunction with several of our most belligerent contemporaries, 
who, under the high-pressure power of the engine, quietly lay 
their heads together to receive their last impressions for the week 
on Saturday night—it occurred to us that this would be a good 
opportunity of trying the efficacy of the Watermen’s Fares, in the 
theory of which a morning paper had just instructed us. Accord- 
ingly, observing at the foot of Westminster Bridge two official 
persons in red jackets, who signified their equal readiness to en- 
gage, we gave a signal for sailing: the shorter and younger navi- 
gator caught the nod—both, however, instantly disappeared down 
the steps; both prepared their boats ; both claimed the passenger, 
the old and tall red-coat because it was his turn, the second be- 
cause he had “ plied the gentleman.” The passenger was obliged 
to “ shiver on the brink” until the fierce dispute sank into a grum- 
bling deference to order and the rights of precedence. This was 
but a bad beginning. From Bridge to Bridge it is ordained that 
“three pence” shall be paid for sculls, sixpence for oars: we had 
not pushed off before it appeared that our bony Charon had in- 
sinuated an apprentice into the boat—as no demur had been 
made, he was thus entitled to charge for “ oars.” Since a severe 
shower had begun to descend, anything which promised speed 
was not to be objectedto; and at any rate, if we did not learn the 
price of ‘* sculls,” we should be enabled to ascertain that of ** oars.” 
Waterloo Bridge, which is nigh to the place of our destination, 
being reached, and the water being low, a landing proved almost 
impracticable ; and when attained, it was made on a yielding sandy 
bog, intersected by diverse gullies of black water, which, from 
their odour, may-be fearlessly denominated common sewers. After 
we had waded about for some time under the guidance of the red- 
jacketed boatman, and a breechless urchin who called himself 
«“ Jack” and begged to be remembered, a passage was at length 
pronounced impossible. There was no refuge but the boat once 
more, and the boat was recovered in a still pelting shower. Some 
other point was to be made: this proved to be Mr. Lett’s yard, as it 
was called—a place near Blackfriars’ Bridge, which led us to the de- 
sired quarter, at the simple expense of climbing up a boat ashore, 
and slipping over a series of inclined logs of wood stretching from the 
timber-yard to the river. On our first attempt to get out at the Bridge, 
an intention of paying according to the new regulations had been 
demonstrated, and a consequent change had been made in the wa- 
terman’s temper: his wrath grew black as the sky; he loitered in 
the shower, as if to show us the impotence of regulation-makers ; 
and beguiled the time with curses not loud but deep: he expressed 
several hearty evil wishes upon all persons who interfered in what 
they did not understand—gave it as his opinion that regulation- 
makers were “ obligated to keep all they starved,” that rules were 
only made to injure the poor, and, in short, until we had a “ good 
revolution” in the country there would be no living, * Look,” 





said he, “ at me: here have I been from six in the morning till 
now (two, o'clock) at those stairs, and have not earned a half- 
penny.” He undoubtedly looked very hungry. ‘ Look,” said he, 
“* at the numbers of watermen: how are we all to get bread?” It 
certainly struck us that some regulation ought to have been 
added respecting the increase of these numbers by limiting the 
allowance of apprentices; but feeling very certain that the new 
regulations were not likely to save us from paying just as much as 
before, and that perhaps any other would be equally inefficacious, 
we silently paid the old exorbitant fare, (for the red-coat would not 
be brought to a lower charge than *‘ what you please”,) we 
scrambled to our appointment, very wet and very late, through 
My. Lett’s emporium for timber. 


WAR FOR THE COAL-HOLE AND THE KITCHEN-GRATE, 

Ir the age of chivalry has departed, the age of utility has suc- 
ceeded; and its objects, we perceive, may be promoted with a 
passion which will produce extravagancies rivalling those of ro- 
mance, on which the world loves to dwell. Imagination delights 
in the devotion of the knight who died in assertion of his mistress’s 
beauty, and in theatres subjects are still greatly honoured who 
die for their kings; but how these deeds are eclipsed and thrown 
into shade by the modern vehemence in respect of eyery species of 
substantial advantage, which makes quiet} and peaceable men die 
for their coal-holes! Two gallant youths of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields 
actually fought a duel this week in the sacred cause we have 
named; and were probably about to proceed to another combat 
respecting the kitchen-grate, which had fired some fresh fuel of 
hostility in their breasts, when interrupted by the police. ‘ Pug- 
nare pro aris et focis,’ would indeed seem to be their maxim in 
the most literal sense of the last word. Perhaps, indeed, they 
have read “ aris” anglict, as signifying “ the areas,” Cockaignly 
“ airys,” the sites of coal-holes. However that may be, they 
fought for their eoal-holes, preferring death, or even murder, like 
Othello, to suffering another to keep a corner in the thing they 
loved; and they would have renewed the combat again, as we 
stated before, * pro focis,” or the kitchen-fire, but for the strong 
hand of the law, which did restrain their deadly strife. Both the 
gentlemen bear names as fine as their cause. The one is a Wil- 
liam Edwin Julian Villiers, the other a Henry Augustus Thomp- 
son. We eannot help thinking that names have their influence on 
character. We can hardly imagine a John Dobbs or Thomas 
Jones ready to die for his coal-hole, or raging about the kitchen- 
grate. In the duel, a ball struck Edwin Julian on the breast; 
but the heathen deity who presides over holes, penetrated by his 
devotion to her cause, forbade it to make a hole in the champion’s 
body, and turned it harmless away. After such an example as 
this, let us hear no more deploration of the departed age of chi- 
valry : here is a spirit that far exceeds in effect its most romantic 
flights. Ifit was great to perish for one’s mistress, or one’s king, 
still greater, 2 fortiori, is 1t to perish for one’s coal-hole. The 
less the cause, the brighter the glory. Honour to the warriors of 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields! their renown will live in Bow Street story. 





THE LEIGH PEERAGE. 

Tue claim upon the barony of Leigh, and the estates now pos- 
sessed by Mr, Chandos Leigh, which is pending before the House 
of Lords, and in prosecuting which strong contradictory state- 
ments have been made, rests upon the fact of one Christopher 
Leigh having left descendants. This is attempted to be proved by 
several arguments: the principal evidence rests on a gravestone, 
which is said to have once existed in Stoneleigh Church, but which 
is now non-apparent. The claimant is clearly descended from 
one Reger Leigh of Haigh; and the difficulty is to prove that this 
Roger Leigh is the son of Christopher, who died in 1626. All 
the particulars relative to Christopher's wife Constance are well 
known, and that she left a son: the claimant however avers, that 
this Christopher had a prior wife, by whom he had one son and 
two daughters, and the son was the Roger Leigh from whom the 
claimant descends. If it could be proved that the nephew of this 
Christopher Leigh, the son of his elder brother, knew nothing of 
this prior marriage, though he knew every particular of the sécond 
and of his unele’s death and burial, it would certainly be an ar- 
gument against its existence—against the existence too of children, 
which it is said was recorded before his face on a gravestone in 
the most conspicuous part of the church. Now mark the evi- 
dence of the fact of such a nephew’s testimony in this case, which 
is brought forward in a masterly analysis in the Third Part 
of the Retrospective Review, New Series. It is derived from 
heraldic documents; and we think it will go further to decide the 
question than the gravestone about which there is such contra- 
dictory testimony. 

In the Herald’s Visitation of Warwickshire in 1683, a pedigree of Leigh 
occurs which was certified by Thomas the second Baron, and in which 
the said Christopher, the son of the first Lord and uncle of the individual 
who vouched for the facts is thus described : 

**4, Christophr Leigh, == 
obiit apd Stoneley 1 
Sepultus 16 Sept. 1672. 





Constance, dar of John 
Clent, of Applewick, Com. 
Wigorn Gen. 
Thomas Leigh, onely child 
zt. circa 12, annor. 1683.” 

This statement of Lord Leigh, in 1683, is corroborated by that of Peter 
le Neve, in 1694, who was then an officer, and soon afterwards became 
Norroy, King at Arms. In a valuable collection of materials for a Ba- 
ronage of England *,that accurate genealogist has given a pedigree of the 
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a Leigh, and where he thus notices Christopher, the son of the first 
aron, 
**3, Christopher marr’ Constant Clent == 
of —-~ Wygorn. of Stoneley. 





| 
Thomas Leigh about 18 yrs old 
1694,” 


_ It is material to chserve that le Neve must have derived his informa- 
tion from some other source than the Visitation of Warwickshire in 
1683, since his account differs from it; first, by his calling Christopher 
the third son instead of the fourth, which probably arose from his being 
the third son then surviving; secondly, by the omission of the place in 
Worcestershire of which the father of Constant Clement is described in 
the pedigree in that Visitation ; thirdly, by the omission of the words 
“‘onely child;” and lastly, by le Neve stating that Thomas, the son of 
Christopher, was in 1694 about eighteen years old, whereas, if he had 
merely followed the pedigree in question he would have said that he was 
about twenty-three years of age in that year. Under these circumstances, 
no other inference can be drawn than that the person from whom he had 
derived his information was as ignorant in 1694, as Lord Leigh was in 


1683, that his Lordship’s uncle, Christopher Leigh, had left issue by a 
former wife. 





MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

We understand we are charged with having unfairly diverted 
ourselves with the directions of the British Almanack, for 
thawing frozen meat in August; it being alleged that the ad- 
monitions at the foot of each page are not intended to apply 
particularly to the month under which they are found. It 
certainly seems to us that this is not the scheme of the work, 
as we fancy we can generally trace the design of temporary appo- 
siteness in the advice in question; and indeed, candour compels 
us to confess that our laugh at the idea of frozen meat in August 
was ill-timed ; for, greatly to the honour of the divining powers of 
the British Almanack, the present chilly season has proved that 
the suggestion was by no means so wild. The proverb says that 
every dog will have his day; but it is quite clear that the dogs 
have not had their days this year, and the wintry rigour of the 
summer solstice has wholly deprived them of their customary 
pretence for going mad. But to return to our proof of the in- 
tended appositeness of the almanack advice, Under “‘ Marcu,” we 
find this valuable rule :— 

“The first duty of every man towards himself is, by his own labour, 
lo fill his body with food ; the next is to fill his mind with knowledge.” 

It may be asked, what has this particularly to do with March ? 
he — that it is felicitously il'ustrative of the “* March of In- 
ellect.” 

The Esquimaux are the only people we ever heard of who jill 
their bodies with food ; but they do not entirely act up to the ex- 
hortation of filling by their own labour, for when they have stuffed 
whale or seal blubber till they can stuff no longer, their wives, we 
are informed, cram it down their throats till they are so full that 
their mouths can receive no more ; when the last strip of unstow- 
able fat is cut off close to the lips, and the man, quite full inside, 
is left at liberty to complete the second obligation of filling his 
mind with knowledge. The old Greek saying told us Uasia yarhe 
Acrrov 8 tixtes voov ; Which, being translated into the politest terms 
we can use, signifies, ‘a goodly corporation begets not a shrewd 
mind.” But we suppose the Greeks were mistaken in this phi- 
losophy ; as our almanack advisers teach us that we should not 
undertake the acquirement of any knowledge, till we are what the 
sailors call chock * full of victuals. 





“TIT FOR TAT,’ THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF MOZART’S 
“COSI FAN TUTTE” AT THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 


Ir is aremarkable feature in the plots of Mozart's Operas, that 
they are either excessively interesting in themselves, or they afford 
such diversity of character or novelty of situation as are hardly to 
be met within the whole range of the Italian lyric drama. This 
we take to be an argument for the intellectual character of Mozart's 
compositions: had he been able to lavish the same beautiful 
melodies and polished designs upon the spiritless and vapid 
libretit of the ordinary Italian Opera, he must still have been a 
thinker in music, but we must have given him up as a master of 
the passions, and have looked upon him as an exquisite machine 
that affected us we know not how. There is not a harder 
thing in the world than to settle a man’s pretensions as a 
dramatic musician. Nothing less than the acclamation of 
kingdoms or the award of posterity can decide the question. The 
musician has no type, nor have the audience any test of the truth 
of his expression but asit may exist in their own bosoms; and as 
in whole districts the popular taste is at times perverted, the true 
musician bequeaths his fame to posterity. 

The Italian composers, who knew well enough that Mozart's ge- 
nius, as it was passionate and profound, tended chiefly to the melan- 
choly—and were perhaps envious of his knowledge of the orchestra 
—put about that he could not be gay. This might have been 
believed years ago, but who believes it now, after hearing the 
laughing trio in the Cosi fan tutte, or the chuckling merriment of 
Alphonso at the parting of the four lovers? The Southern 
musicians, who had been supreme in the comic opera, dreaded that 
their ground should be trenched upon, and that the young pheno- 
menon (the Knight of the Golden Spur) would be equally able 
with themselves to make a “sleeping husband snore the bass to a 
duet between his wife and her gallant ;” and they therefore allowed 
him the gravity that they might deny him the gaiety of his genius. 





* A corruption doubtless of choke, 


! 





He is now esteemed by common consent the most various and 
powerful of dramatic musicians. 

Mr. Arnold's version of the Cost fan tutte is the best, both as 
respects correctness of the musical text and smooth adaptation of 
the words, that we remember in an arranged opera; and there 
is only the euphony of the Italian wanting to make it just as good 
as the original. The singers have, as if by common consent, agreed 
to forswear all that vocal grimace which formerly brought upon 
them the contempt of the judicious. Let them take pains with a 
good author, and we will insure any of them a better ground of 
reputation than either Catalani or Sontag possesses. They shall 
have a halo from the rays of the composer's genius. Affectation, 
which has spoiled so many good passages, was thrown on one side 
in the performance of the Cosi fan tutte ; we hope it has gone out 
of fashion. The trio sung by Miss Betts, Miss Cawse, and Mr. H. 
Phillips, which implores propitious winds to the lovers, was delici- 
ously performed. So were the first trio, the quintett Sento o’ Dio, 
and many single songs. The only part which did not go off with 
perfect correctness was the first finale (to the original) inC. Wood 
and Thorne acquitted themselves surprisingly well. The produc- 
tion of the opera has not been premature; and the few mistakes 
which occurred in its performance were rather the effect of accident 
than, as we have known some, of carelessness, insulting to the per- 
ception of the audience. Here and there we heard defects in the 
voices of some of the singers: but these petty objections were 
swallowed up in their attention to the spirit of the composition. 
Mr. Henry Phillips never showed to greater advantage. We have 
admired him in ballad and church music, but we did not know he 
was so zealous a Mozaritcan as he appears. Naldi himself never 
sang the part of Don Alphonso in richer voice—though we do not 
extend the comparison. The success of the opera was complete. 





GENTEEL COMEDY AT THE HAYMARKET. 

On Friday, at the Haymarket, an attempt was made on a half 
obsolete comedy called the ‘ Way to keep Him ;’ and a repetition 
of it is threatened on Tuesday next. This is ill-judged, and the 
coldness of the audience said as much. Let Murphy be numbered 
among the dramatists who have had their day ; it is hardly possible 
to revive him now, even if he were worth reviving. Not thatChurchill 
was absolutely justifiable in charging him with the ‘prudent dul- 
ness’ of a civic personage ; but he has written himselt down in his 
own works incompetent to deal with nature, and not very success- 
ful in embodying fashion; nor is the absence of strong lines and 
characteristic touches atoned for by the spirit and point of the 
dialogue, which is weak and wordy. 

The valid objection however to his disinterment does not lie in 
the poverty of his pieces, but in the kind of characters represented 
in them ; for many a vapid part has been informed by the genius 
of the actor, and many a dull play made popular by the perform- 
ance. In the present state of the profession, and the present con- 
stitution of society, attempts to exhibit the brilliant man of fashion 
on the stage will only distress one part of an audience, and be dull 
the other. Is there a glass yet extant at which the actor of such 
a part can adjust his manners? The character, which Murphy 
would have drawn if he could, and which possibly still lingered on 
earth even so late as his time, is gone to keep company with the 
belted baron below. Wit has long been divorced from fashion— 
it went out with bag-wigs and low pocket-holes. Gentlemanly 
dulness is now the badge of aristocracy; by the side of which 
brilliancy is vulgar and wit professional. The actor has only his 
own conception to walk by, aided by such traditional graces as may 
yet be reported of Lewis, or recorded of Mountfort. It may in- 
deed be urged by way of consolation, that Kemble, for example, 
never saw the noble Roman he personated so admirably ; but na- 
ture had given Azim a nobleness of feeling akin to the magnanimity 
of the character he represented, and he was in some degree him- 
self the thing he stood for. Then Shakspeare is not Murphy. 
The one makes himself understood by the dull and elevates the 
rustic ; the other cumbers the player instead of directing and sup- 
porting him. To carry Murphy's poverty-stricken verbiage plausi- 
bly off, would require high spirits added toa graceful, frank 
address, perfect self-possession, and the tone and air of good 
breeding—qualities not usually found in any society, of which the 
wide separation of ranks now permits the actor to imbibe the spirit 
and catch the manners. Towards the part of the fine gentleman, 
nature contributes only good nerves, a tuneable voice, and limbs 
and features amenable to discipline. The discipline itself must be 
sought in the commerce of good and gay society. But the change 
of manners that has estranged wit and rank, has excluded the 
player from the only school where he could acquire the mastery of 
the part in question. The man of rank has no longer the strong 
or the weak side that drew him into the society of men of more wit 
than fashion. Ladies never now-a-days take the buskined hero an 
airing in the park, The peer of the realm is not now to be found 
carousing at midnight in a remote tavern with the peer of the 
stage. The man of fashion not often now merges in the player; 
and we have not lately heard of a captain exchanging his troop of 
horse for a troop of comedians. In this commixture of ranks and 
association of players with the gay men of the town, lay the secret 
of the infinite superiority of the older performers in all the charac- 
ters of genteel comedy. ‘The spirit of fashion and freedom of rank 
animated the player, and looked out in his countenance and gestures. 

It would be hard to say what looks out in the countenance and 
gestures of the present Haymarket representatives, male and female, 
of fashionable life;—it is something which is the likeness of 
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nothing in the heaven above or in the earth beneath. There is 
neither the gay flutter and brilliant loquacity of the past, nor the 
duller and colder affectations of the present. They hold up a 
mirror in the which no one of God's creatures can recognize him- 
self or any body else. But it were unjust to lay the blame on gen- 
tlemen laudably diligent to amuse their audience, for having no 
conception of that, which they probably never saw, and of which 
they have never dreamt. The censure rests upon the Procrustes, 
whoever he was that ruthlessly forced them into parts so ill- 
adapted to their dimensions. As in all likelihood the character 
will never be seen again upon the stage, we will quote a passage 
from a painter of ancient worthies, to show that it at least has 
been there ; distinguishing by Italics some points, which the pre- 
sent generation of actors would do well to imitate. 

“In comedy he [Mountfort] gave the truest life to what we call the 
fine gentleman; his spirit shone the brighter for being polished with 
decency. In scenes of gaiety he never broke into the regard that was 
due to the presenceof equal or superior characters, though inferior actors playep 
them; he filled the stage, not by elbowing and crossing it before others‘ 
or disconcerting their action, but by surpassing them in true and mas- 
terly touches of nature. He never laughed at his own jest, unless the point 
of his raillery upon another required it. He had a particular talent in 
giving life to bons mots and repartees. The wit of the poet seemed always 
to come from him extempore, and sharpened into more wit from his bril- 
liant manner of delivering it; he had himself a good share of it, or what 
is equal to it, so lively a pleasantness of humour, that when either of these 
fell into his hands upon the stage, he wantoned with them to the highest 
delight of his auditors.” 

Let us wait till we get something like this, and then we may 
reasonably hope to see even Murphy's people’ with pleasure. 
What little amusement the exhibition of them afforded the other 
night arose principally from some buffoonery, quite foreign to the 
piece, and the grimaces and gesticulation of Mr. Farren’s Sir Bash- 
ful Constant—a character strangely compounded at best, but 
utterly misapprehended, at any rate misrepresented by the per- 
former. Charles Kemble, who is a good Marlow, would do the 
character the little justice it deserves; and in his hands it might 
be productive of mirth. Mr. Farren tried to look bashful with all 
his might, but he succeeded only in making faces ; whilst his sharp 
tones, vinegar aspect, and jaunty air, so completely disguised Sir 
Bashful's characteristic timidity, that it did not peep out once 
during the whole performance. Another and more questionable 
piece of amusement was obtained from some double entendres ; 
or some harmless expressions which the actors pointed, and the 
ready laugh of the audience received, as implying mischief, never 
meant by the author. The growing taste for these illicit diversions, 
will oblige the ladies to sit masked in the boxes, to save their 
countenances, as was the wont of a former reign, especially on the 
first nights of a new comedy, on which occasions it was hazardous 
venturing to the theatre without such defensive armour. 

Miss F. H. Kelly is not formed to shine in the parts of Mrs. 
Jordan, yet she was seen with a pleasure testified by the attentive 
silence of the house. The Widow Belmour demands higher spirits, 
more fashion, and greater intrepidity than she appears to possess ; 
but her looks and tones, though hardly in character, were very 
agreeable. The least pleasing passage in her dialogue with Lord 
Etherege was the would-be lively rattle she has to utter about my 
aunt Roly-poly and my Lady Betty Fidget; but then this is just 
a bit of genuine Murphy, which could “scarcely flow pleasingly 
from any mouth. Miss Kelly threw occasionally a rather captiva- 
ting expression into her looks and voice ; as for example, when she 
said—* And so you really think I want a tenant,” and “I'll let it 
to none but a single gentleman, that you may depend on.” It 
would not be venturing too far to say, that Miss Kelly will find her 
home in genteel comedy, sprinkled with tenderness and sentiment. 
Let her eschew tragedy, forswear all attempts to be violently agi- 
tated, and mouth no more heroics, and the love of many will wax 
strong. 

A Gextie Hint.—A pale-faced coxcomb wiih dirty linen is incessantly 
placing himself in the boxes at the little Haymarket Theatre, annoying the 
audience by his ridiculous and ill-timed plaudits. If this gentleman is paid 
to support the performances of certain individuals, he should do it with more 
judgment, and not render his venality and folly so conspicuous.— Times. 








Mr. Green ascended with a balloon this week mounted on a 
pony suspended in the place ofa car. Ifthe pony had any ideas 
on the subject of his strange position—perilous without any con- 
ceivable utility—what a consummate ass he must have thought his 
rider ; and how cordially he must have condemned the perversity 
which united, in the species on his back, such daring and ingenuity, 
with such wanton, objectless folly!’ The name with which these 
idiotcies are sanctioned is one which it would be difficult to make 
a pony comprehend—they are styled curtoug. It is curious to 
send up a horse into the clouds, where a horse never was before, 
because it is where a horse never was intended to be, and where a 
horse can answer none of the equine purposes. It was curious too, 
in the beginning of ballooning, to send up eats and dogs and 
hares for the same excellent philosophy. There was, however, a 
more questionable feeling than this childish notion of the curious 
inthe matter. The idea of the peril to the life of a creature, added 
in fact to the excitement of the spectator, and made an ingredient 
in his idle enjoyment, which he would be shocked to analyse. 


The Times, in giving an account of an attempted suicide, says 
that “ Martin, the warden of Blackfriars Bridge, observed a young 
female, very respectably dressed, walking in rather a questionable 
manner.” We would fain understand what is a questionable 
manner of walking ? 
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Dr. Harwoop has written a book on the Curative Influence of 
the Southern Coast of England. The extent of the southern coast 
may be variously defined, but we believe that no one but a Hastings 
physician would confine its limits within those of that ancient 
borough. It is proper that a man should write about that only 
which he knows; at the same time, he ought to be careful in his 
title not to mislead good people, who might wish for information 
respecting fifty places on the Southcrn coast, which are not even 
alluded to in Dr. Harwoop’s publication. After devoting about 
fifteen pages to the consideration of coasts in general, the Doctor 
proceeds to the peculiar advantages of Hastings; which, together 
with the discussion of various diseases, and the general topics of 
sea-bathing, &c., fillthe volume. That a physician resident at a 
watering-place should write a book, and that book about his own 
place of residence, appears to be one of the regular steps of the 
profession. It is certainly a step that comes recommended with 
many advantages. In the first place, it is an advertisement, which 
informs all the world of the existence of such a physician: next, it 
is a specimen of the writer's powers, and may serve as a guide to 
the judicious in the choice of a medical adviser: and third, to have 
merely written a book, is to the vulgar a confirmation strong of the 
talents of the author—they argue, that it is not everybody who 
could write a book, and that, doubtless, before the author applied 
himself to the task, he took abundant pains to qualify himself for 
its due performance. 

A work under the title of the Curative Influence of the Southern 
Coast of England, ought to have been a laborious examination into 
the geographical peculiarities of the frequented places situated on 
the whole line of south coast from Dover or Ramsgate to Penzance: 
it should have reported and discussed the geological characteristics 
ofthe belt of country that borders the shore, and examined its 
natural productions : it should have contained various comparative 
reports of the state of both thermometer and barometer, in differ- 
ent situations: conclusions should have been drawn from these 
premises, and applied to the consideration of different maladies ; 
and the deductions should always have been supported by cases, 
accompanied with reports of medical treatment. There may be 
genera] coast advantages, connected with bathing, sailing, &c., 
which ought also to have been incidentally brought into con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Harwoon's book is an elegant eulogium on Hastings, to- 
gether with a collection of sensible and temperate essays on the 
various diseases which people may be supposed to carry to water- 
ing-places. There is also to be collected from scattered fragments 
a good deal of necessary information respecting this particular 
spot; and out of it we could combine ashort chapter which might 
form part of the work which we have described as being worthy 
of the title Dr. Harwoop has thought proper to prefix to his 
book. We will attempt to compile a sketch of this fashionable 
resort, from Dr. Harwoon’s pages, in which we will contrive to 
include the greater part of his facts. 

HASTINGS. 

The town of Hastings is bounded on the north and east by some 
of the most elevated land in the county of Sussex ; the hill of Fair- 
light, which is about a mile and a half distant, being 541 feet in 
height. On the west, it is screened by a continuous line of hill, 
rising to an elevation of from 200 to 300 feet ; and on the south, the 
British Channel presents a wide and extensive bay stretching from 
Dungeness on the east to Beachy Head on the west. This coast 
abounds in undulating elevations, which for some miles in extent 
are bordered by perpendicular rocky cliffs, intersected by the nu- 
merous valleys which characterize the Southern shores, The pe- 
culiarities of these rocks are very interestingly exhibited along the 
shore, as they boldly and precipitately rise in some situations to 
the height of 300 feet, while their bases form a beach consisting of 
pebbles and sand, interspersed with massive fragments which have 
been detached from above. These rocks consist of fine pulveru- 
lent sandstone, containing in the lower strata a large quantity of 
iron-sand: the above formation is partially begirt, in the form of 
a horse-shoe, by a zone of weald clay of several miles in breadth. 
This is rendered apparent on the eastern side of Hastings, at about 
seven miles distance along the beach, from whence it proceeds 
to the north-west as far as Horsham, including .within its 
boundary Tonbridge Wells: then returning, it appears again 
upon the coast at five miles to the west of the town, and may be 
traced almost around Boulogne and its vicinity on the opposite coast 
of France. By the union of the weald clay and the iron sandstone 
on the higher lands, a rich and loamy soil is abundantly produced, 
which adds greatly to the salubrity of the district, by quickly re- 
moving the superabundant moisture from the surface. The lands 
in the vicinity of Hastings are characterized by dryness, and the 
effect of soil upon the air is well known. Mr. Mackinnon, residing 
at Southampton, ascertained by experiment the superior tempera- 
ture of the air in Hampshire over chalk to that over clay in the 
same county. 

Hastings has the advantage of affording both a winter and a 
summer residence ; many of its habitations being placed at an ele- 
vation of two or three hundred feet above the level of the sea. Now 
270 feet in elevation affects temperature as much as an entire de- 
gree of latitude: the more elevated parts of the town of Hastings 
are visited moreover during the summer months by the then pre- 
vailing breezes, On the other hand, the numerous habitations 
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placed on the immediate beach, below the cliffs, being most effec- 
tually sheltered at all seasons from the more piercing winds, are no 
less suitably adapted for a winter residence. This part of the town 
is screened from the easterly and north-easterly winds, the latter of 
which is in this variable climate the only one which may be called 
periodical ; it recurs with great regularity during a greater or less 
portion of the months of April and May. Hastings is favoured in 
its suitableness for taking exercise in the open air in all weathers, 
for it possesses several miles of road by the shore, which is as much 
protected from noxious winds as the town itself. Few coasts are 
recommended by so much natural beauty as that of Hastings. In 
this respect “ it possesses an acknowledged superiority over any other 
within a much greater distance from the metropolis, and is indeed 
almost the only situation in its vicinity, frequented by invalids, that 
combines great beauty of inland scenery, with that peculiar to an 
extensive and highly varied line of coast; which circumstance, in 
connexion with its extensive distribution of those sources of interest 
salculated to excite pleasing and cheerful impressions, is of so 
much importance to the acquirement of health. In this point of 
view, however, the Hastings coast is generally appreciated; its 
surrounding neighbourhood, consisting chiefly of fine pasture, in- 
terspersed with much woodland scenery, and affording on its 
numerous accessible elevations, the most extensive and interesting 
landscapes. These are at the same time intersected by fertile dells 
and romantic rocky valleys, whose shelter and peculiarity of situa- 
tion afford, by the many rare species of plants they contain, a rich 
harvest to those who are interested in the vegetable productions of 
our island. It may be desirable for such, who residing at a dis- 
tance, may be unacquainted with the town of Hastings, to add, that 
it affords every accommodation and comfort to invalids, arising 
from the convenience and extent of its buildings, the facilities which 
are afforded for horse exercise and other recreations, its several 
bathing establishments, adapted to every variety of application, and 
the varied and excellent supply of its markets, among which, 
like that of some other towns on our Southern shores, the abund- 
ance of fish from our own, and game from the French coast, is 
often a material advantage in a curative point of view.” 

Meteorological registers give a mean temperature of about 44° 
for February 1828, the coldest month we have experienced during 
the last winter, A register of the same month in the year 1826 
gives as the mean 43° 5’; but even this is perhaps rather higher 
than the coldest month generally. Now Humboldt makes the coldest 
month in Edinburgh 38° 3’, Paris 35° 1’, and Rome 42° 1’. If 
therefore either of these could be considered as a fair average, the 
mean temperature of Hastings would prove higher than even that 
of Rome. 

These are really the principal, if not the only facts which the 
book contains which relate to the Southern coast ; and they, it will 
be seen, apply solely to Hastings. A register of thermometrical ob- 
servations is appended in one part, from which, though it certainly 
appears that Hastings boasts a milder temperature than other parts 
of England, still there is that inequability of climate which must 
render it a very unsafe place of residence for the pulmonary pa- 
tient. We observe on two days a change of temperature amount- 
ing to 9°, and in another instance in three days upwards of 11°. 

We should be glad of a work such as this might have been— 
namely, the Natural History of Hastings, containing an interesting 
account of all the natural productions of its neighbourhood, after 
the manner in part of White's Natural History of Selborne. This 
would be indeed a charming guide, and not less beneficial than 
these medical essays. At watering-places, people are not only 
craving for a pursuit, but they are led to spend much of their 
time in the open air: this would be an admirable moment for in- 
fusing into idle and purposeless individuals a love and knowledge 
of nature, which might give a zest to all their future enjoyment of 
life, and perhaps much contribute to the advancement of science. 
We know no work of the kind, unless Dr. Paris's agreeable Guide 
to Mount's Bay and Penzance may approach our idea. That work, 
in its appendix, contains one of the best pieces we know on the 
truly interesting subject of the comparative advantages of dif- 
ferent climates to persons labouring under affections of the lungs. 
It is in the form of a dialogue, and is lively as well as instructive. 





Mr. E.H. Barker, the gatherer of the Parriana which we quoted 
last week, is a compiler of great bulk. In our notice of this his last 
work, we slightly referred to the furraginous nature of the 
gentleman's literary productions: some further examination of its 
contents leads us to considerthe Parriana as a matchless specimen, 
not of bookmaking, but of bookbinding: those bonds of leather 
and string which the coverers of books contribute to the literary 
productions of the age, require far more intellectual exertion than 
goes to the share of such book-compacters as Mr. EymMunp Henry 
BarKER. We last week permitted ourselves to be amused by 
his compilation; but the promise of his shortly playing Boswell 
with the ‘‘ ferocious” Doctor has been weighing upon our imagina- 
tion. These grovelling bone-pickers follow a poor human being 
to his last home, and pick up every wretched fragment which in 
either haste or necessity he may have let drop ; and then, after he is 
dead and gone, they present it to the public in a museum of 
paper and print, at a shilling a head, to fill their own dirty 
pockets. And we last week, as we have said, permitted ourselves 
to sit down with the wretched anecdote-mongers that club the 
contemptible contents of their wallets at the precious feast where 
the illustrious blunderhead Mr. E. H. Barker presides as master. 
No man on earth—no man who ever walked through a mortal 





career—could stand the test of these biographunculi, who pick up 
a nasty little practice in the life of a man, as those minute Dutch 
painters love to represent the crawling louse on the gar- 
ment of a hero. We were led into laughing at Dr. Parr, 
when we ought to have been lashing Mr. E. H. Barker. We 
are not, and never were great admirers of Dr. Parr's genus 
either of eloquence or learning: nevertheless, let us not forget 
the real Dr. Parr in the picture which these microscopic artists 
have drawn of him. They and their scavenger are aptly met: 
these biographers of fingers and toes, of wigs and Prt, es, 
count nothing too small, too common, or too vulgar, for their 
faithful fingers to pick up; and where is that other man in England 
but Mr. E. H. Barker, who could be found to open a receptacle 
for such a miserable omnium-gatherum ? Where is the man so 
destitute of taste, as to admit numerous topics which only disgust > 
—so destitute of judgment, as not to be able (o discriminate between 
what related to his subject and what did not ?—so wholly incapable 
of digestion or arrangement, as to heap up all together every thing 
he receives by post, coach, or waggon, without comment (for that 
we are not sorry), without order, without even lopping off the words 
of ceremony and the introductions of course? Dr. Parr used to talk 
of overturning his pickle-tub of wrath upon his enemies ; but here 
is a man who empties his filthy pig-tub, the universal recipient of 
scraps and leavings, the refuse of the kitchen and the scullery, upon 
the honoured remains of the man he presumes to call his friend. 
Ifa man undertakes the task of printing the writings of others 
in a form to which he prefixes his own name, he should at least 
perform the poor office of erasing the formalities of intercourse, of 
omitting episodes, and digressions, and erasing those passages in. 
which his correspondents simply commit themselves. We alluded 
to the insertion of long papers from the Spectator and the Ram- 
bler, and because Dr. Parr spoke of dreams, to the quotation of 
numerous pages from the writings of a Mr. Green of Ipswich om 
the same subject: these had the merit of being incidental at least, 
—but why a hundred pages about a metaphysical dispute between, 
Dugald Stewart and Mr. Fearn? Why poor Mr. George Dye7,’s 
wretched twaddle, beginning with a declaration that he knew “ittle 
of Dr. Parr except that the doctor had called him ‘ friend’ in 
print, and ending, after thirty pages of feeble stuff about, every~ 
thing and nothing, with “ Mrs. Dyer unites with me im kind re- 
spects ; and Iremain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, George Dyer”? 
By the relativeness of this letter, the reader may judge of the 
whole book. Mr. Dyer in this letter, which was doubtless extorted 
from him by a man anxious to get others to write his book, shows 
in a sentence of curious simplicity, how little qualified he was to 
write of Dr. Parr; and Mr. E. H. Barker ought immediately 
to have put his letter into the fire. ‘‘l may perhaps just add in 
passing,” says the erudite simpleton, “ that I have known, more 
or less, in the course of my life, several of the Doctor's ac- 
quaintance; and probably something may have passed in conversa- 
tion relative to him ; but of gny such observations I have no distinet 
recollection. With Dr. Priestley I was a good deal acquainted when 
he resided at Hackney. I was very intimate with Mr. Wakefield.. 
I once passed part of a day with Dr. Bridges, at a village near 
Thrapston, and dined with him at Magdalen. Ihave occasionally: 
dined in company with Porson at Dr, Raine’s, and Porson used fre- 
quently to take his mutton chop with me.” Having enjoyed these: 
advantages, we should not be surprised if Mr. Dyer were to write: 
the lives of his contemporaries ; we are certain, that of such ma-: 
terials as a ‘part of a day’ with Dr. Bridges, and a mutton chop 
with Porson, we should have had from Mr. Barker, long ere’ 
now, both Bridgiana and Porsoniana. But Mr. BARKER will never 
write real ava as long as he lives. He does not know one end of’ 
a joke from the other. His natural obtuseness is overlaid with the: 
lumber of learning. He may deceive a few people by the numer- 
ousness of his quotations: they who read, and are simply gifted: 
with common sense, will quickly ascertain that he possesses but. 
one property of a collector, which is his pen—his ever pointed pen 





BRAND’S JOURNEY, 

[We insert with pleasure the following letter from Lieutersant 
Brand; first, because it affords us an opportunity of correcting 
some verbal inaccuracies ; and next, because it places in a true 
light many expressions of a religious nature, which, though they 
are not in keeping with the tone of the rest of his journal, may, as 
the author says, not be overstrained under the circumstances. 
The Specraror objects not to real piety—far from it—but. to the 
appearance of hypocrisy.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Sir—I take the liberty of addressing you, in order to express tie great 
gratification I felt at the complimentary and facetious mauner you have been 
pleased to honour my “ Voyage to Peru,” &c.; and while 1 cannot but feel 
highly flattered at the praise you deem it worthy of, 1 must in candour admit 
the justness of your censure, particularly in not meniioning the names of 
those travellers from whom I had quoted a few extracts. In my manuscript I 
had done so, but I allowed myself to be influenced by some friends, and after- 
wards obliterated them. I perfectly see the predicament it was likely to 
plunge me into, and am happy to find that you did not conclude I alluded to Mr. 
Miers ; for I equally admire that gentleman with yourself, being personally 
acquainted with him : those I have alluded to are Schmidtmeyer, Proctor, and 
Head, which if a future opportunity should offer I shall take care to mention. 

No person, Mr. Spectator, can be more averse to an overstrained expression 
of piety than myself; but I am sure you will admit, that my situation in the 
Andes was at times peculiarly awful, which could not but fail to create 
serious impressions, At those moments I registered those impressions, 
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which may now appear (as contrasted with the rest of my Journal) some- 
what over-stretched ; but rest assured, Mr. Spectator, they were the genuine 
feelings of the moment. I have the honour to subscribe myself 
: Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cuares Branp, 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, July 28th, 1828. 
P.S, Yeur hint about the Traveller’s Club, I feel honoured by, and, should 
circumstances permit, may take advantage of it. Excuse my pointing out to 
you, that for my s/ide on my back you have read yards instead of feet ; and 
when you say “except indeed, in his return across the Andes,” it ought to be 
Pampas, and the distance is generally reckoned nearly 1000 miles. I beg 


to apologize for this, but my meaning is good, as I could not well go such 
a full gallop over the Andes. 





ENAMEL PAINTINGS. 

WE have just been favoured with a private view of a small but very fine 
collection of enamel paintings at the Egyptian hall. They have been sent to 
this country for sale by the artiste, Madame Jaquotot, enamel painter to the 
King of France. They are six in number—(a Laura Crevelli after Leonardo 
da Vinci, by the same lady, has also been sent, but it will not be exhibited 
until Monday): Napoleon, a half length by Madame Jaquotot, painted “ by 
desire’’—a MS. catalogue informs us, with a more pleasing expression than 
the portraits previously taken of that remarkable man; a holy family, from 
one of Raphael, painted for Francis I.; the Virgin and child di Foligno, and 
the Virgin and child az poisson, after the same artist ; Anne of Cleves, after 
the celebrated painting by Holbein, which led to her betrothment to our 
Henry VIII. ; and a Danaé by Girodet. The whole of these paintings are 
in the first style of the rare and beautiful art of which they are speci- 
mens. The Anne of Cleves is one of the finest things we ‘ever saw, 
except perhaps the “ Holy Family” in the same collection, which is 
also exquisite. The Danaé would be looked on as rather a startling 
subject for a femate artist here; but they manage these matters better in 
France. It has all the flutter and petitesse of the French school ; but that, 
though it detract from the judgment of the fair copyist, does not take from 
the merit of the copy. The Napoleon has been softened down until nearly 
all the likeness and all the expression have escaped. The firmness of the 
lips, the exquisite rounding of the chin, the squareness of the lower part of 
the face, the remarkable facial angle, are so altered, with a view to make 
the fowt-ensemble more pleasing, that the conqueror of Jena and Austerlitz 
looks like a plump-cheeked great girl. The paintings are priced high, but 
not dear—from 1100 guineas to 300 guineas, in proportion to the size; they 
would form a splendid feature in the first cabinet in the empire. 





SPECTABILIA. 

Mr. Planché, after leaving his cold bed to look on a German landscape by 
moonlight, and listen to the boatmen of the Danube singing as they rowed, 
thought it “very provoking that the English should be perhaps the only 
people who have no idea of singing in parts. An untutored boatman, pea- 
sant, or soldier of almost any of the Continental nations, will suddenly strike 
in with an exemplary and creditable bass, though the air be led off by an 
utter stranger to him, On the banks of the Maine, at Aschaffenburg, and 
at Mohdling, in the Wienerwald, I was particularly struck by this pleas- 
ing talent, and have noticed it repeatedly, both in France and Switzerland, 
The complaint that the English are not a musical nation, is, in my opinion, 
better borne out by this circumstance than by the alleged deficiency of cele- 
brated composers, or the want of taste in the mixed audience of our con- 
cert-rooms and theatres. There is certainly no comparison between the 
‘native wood-notes wild’ of a Devonshire ploughman, and those of a Bava- 
rian bauer.” —Planché’s Descent of the Danube, 

The Harmonicon for August endeavours to account for this musical defi- 
ciency in our countrymen. “Mr. Planché, and every one else who has 
written on this subject, overlook two very important points ; Ist, the inces- 
sant labour to which our lower classes are condemned, which allows them 
only time for sleep, and not a moment for recreation : 2ndly, the austerity of 
our Sundays, which contrary to the practice of the most religious countries 
in Europe, treats as crime, crime punishable by law too, everything in the 
shape of amusement resorted to on that day of intended relaxation, except 
indeed the passing whole hours in the alehouse, which is sanctioned because 
it promotes the interests of brewers, and assists the revenue.’? 

The chlorate of lime preserves eggs from putrefaction. This substance 
being manufactured in England on a very large scale, may be obtained at a 
very trifling expense, and it is only necessary to dissolve one ounce of it in 
a pint of water.— Monthly Magazine. 

There are in France four millions of children who receive no kind of 
education. 

The quantity of sugar made in France from the beet-root during the 
present year amounts to nearly twelve millions of pounds. It is calculated, 
that if proper encouragement were given to it by the French Government, 
France, in a few years, would be able to produce from beet-root, the 
200,000,0001bs, of sugar which it consumes annually, whilst the pulp of 
the vegetable would form an excellent food for cattle. 

In the colonization of the West Indies, “ when a city was to be founded, 
the first form prescribed was, with all solemnity, to erect a gallows, as the 
first thing needful ; and in laying out the gronnd, a site was marked for the 
prison as well as for the church.” 

Weather-wise people say we shall have a fine but cool autumn, and a 
® very hard winter.” —Brighton Gazette, 

ARTISTS SUPERIOR TO AMATEURS.—It is painful to be forced to believe 
that almost nothing is perfectly well done by—gentlemen. Billiards ? There 
are hundreds of markers who could give four to the best gentleman player in 
all England. Cricket? Beauclerk and Harbord themselves were nothing to 
the Marsdens. Race-riding ? Poo-poo-poo—look at Chiffney, Buckle, or 
the worst of the Three Days, and Delme Ratcliffe himself is transmogrified 
into a tailor. Fiddling ? Nay—Sandy Ballantyne himself—beautiful as is 
his bow, and fine his finger, must lower his tone to Cramer or Spagnoletti. 
Shooting ? Lord Kennedy, Mr. Osbaldeston, and Captain Ross, are all beaten 
by Arrowsmith. Boxing? Ury, the best gentleman sparrer that ever flung 
down or took up a glove, was but a boy in the hands of John Jackson. Run- 
ning ? Abraham Wood could have distanced all the Universities. Leaping ? 
Ireland, at hop, step, and leap, could have given two yards to young Beattie 
on the Border. And to return to angling—why, Mulcocky of Killarney could 
have safely and easily allowed a salmon an hour to the late Lord Somerville, 
Blackwood's Magazine, 





Newsparer Creputity.—Some few wecks ago, the following hoaw was 
practised on a provincial paper, and it took in the editors of, 1 may almost 
venture to say, eyery journal printed in these islands. It was stated that 
an organist had undertaken to strike a million of notes upon a piano-forte in 
twelve hours. A subsequent paragraph, which likewise went the same round, 
informed the public that the feat had been performed by the nimble-fingered 
gentleman in eight hours and twenty minutes. He took, it is added, the 
intervening three hours and forty minutes to rest in. Now, giving nine hours 
for the completion of the task, it must have been necessary to strike thirty 
notes (I exclude fractions) in every second. It requires no common agility 
to sound distinctly thirty notes in a single second: sliding, of course being 
excluded. To support such an action for ten minutes only, would require 
fingers moved by wheel-work ; muscles could not accomplish it. But in 
order to continue an effort of this kind for eight hours, the magician’s aid 
would be indispensably necessary.”—Harmonicon. 

In travelling from Valpairaiso to Santiago, the capital of Chili, Licute- 
nant Brand found several public-houses bearing the inscription ‘* Ale and 
porter sold here”? To those who know these countries, this will be a fact 
full of significance. 

Never, at any period of civilization, in any city in the world, were so many 
books published as those which have issued from the Paris press since 1817. 
The Jesuits have calculated that, adding together all the editions of Voltaire, 
each of which frequently amounted to between two and three thousand 
copies, upwards of two millions of volumes of Voltaire have been published 
in Paris within ten years.—New Monthly Magazine. 

The Society of Public Utility, in Switzerland, has rendered great benefits 
to the Republic. It consists of five hundred members, who meet every 
year to discuss questions relative to the means of ameliorating the condition 
of the poor, improving the education, and stimulating the industry of the 
people. Although this Society has no other means of enforcing its recom- 
mendations than an appeal to public feeling, it has already proved the parent 
of some of the finest Institutions in the country, and enjoys much more 
confidence than many of the representative bodies of more important nations. 
Each member is expected at the annual meeting to make a report of his 
views and experience, and to communicate whatever he may have acquired 
of importance to the community; but all are strictly forbidden to waste the 
time of the session in set speeches, ‘The display of eloquence is reserved 
for the convivial parties which follow the session. 

The people of Quito, before the war of independence, were so idle, or 
rather, subsistence was so plentiful, that the artizans could be scarcely 
prevailed upon to work; if a man wanted a pair of shoes, his only chance 
was to catch a shoemaker in the street, and lock him up until he had com- 
pleted a pair. 

The ancient Bearnese having to choose a king from {two infants in the 
cradle, chose the one that slept with his hands open. 

Nothing endears one’s friends to a good-hearted man so much as their little 
failings. Peculiarities beget affection. Who cares a straw for a person of 
perfectly irreproachable character in all the littlenesses of life ? Something 
absurd even must there be in the face or figure, the dress or manner of a 
man, before you can take him to your heart.—Blackwood. 

A Heaven-sorn Gentus,—A young gentleman, a native of Elgin, has 
printed several copies, one of which we have perused, of'an 18mo work, 
extending to nearly 70 pages. Our readers, we believe, will be scarcely able 
to credit the fact, that this ingenious youth made the whole of the types, 
consisting of various sizes, with his own hand, and with the assistance of no 
other implement than a penknife. He also constructed thepress with which 
the work was printed, and manufactured his own ink. What is perhaps as 
singular, is, that he composed, corrected, and printed the whole impression 
with his own hand, without ever having received the slightest direction from 
any individual, or ever having seen or had any idea of a printing establish- 
ment, or anything belonging to it—Eigin Courier. 
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Mitchell on the Ergot of Rye,bds.0 6 0 Pinnock’s Grammar of Modern 
Burrows on Insanity, bds. - O18 0 Geography, sheep. ° 0 
Leslie’s Rudiments of Plane Geo- Stewart’s Compendium of Modern 
metry, bds. . . . - 0 7 6 Geography, sheep. . - 03 6 
THE ARMY. 


War-Office July 28. 

Ist Regiment of Life Guards—To be Captains—Captain Philip Charles Sidney, 
from the half-pay, vice Burgess Camac, who exchanges; Lieut. Richard Parker, by 
purchase, vice Sidney, who retires. To be Lieut. by purchase—Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut. Caledon George Du Pre, vice Parker. To be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by pur- 
chase—Thomas Bulkeley, Gent. vice Du Pre. 

Royal Regiment of Horse Guards—Cornet John Lord Elphinstone, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice the Marquis of Douro, promoted; Vincent Corbet, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Elphinstone ; Corporal-Major John Frost, to be Quarter- 
master, vice Robert Lord, who retires upon full pay. 

Hospital Staff—To be Hospital-Assistants to the Forces—Robert Torrie, Gent. 
vice Gulliver, promoted; Thomas Hunter, Gent. vice Ferguson, promoted in the 
7ist Foot; Richard Redmond Caton, Gent. vice Toulmin, appointed to the 58th 


Foot; Robert Bell, M.D. vice Maitland, appointed to the 4lst Foot; John Tully, 
M.D. vice Shapleigh, deceased. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrivals.—At Gravesend on the 30th ult. The Harvey, Findlay, from Van Die- 
men’s Land. Ist, Ripley, Hesse, from Bengal. At Deal, 30th ult. John, Freeman, 
from the Mauritius. Olive-branch, Anderson, from Cape of Good Hope, and Royal 
George, Grant, from Van Diemen’s Land. 31st, Margaret, Ferguson, and Guardian, 
Sutherland, from Bombay. Off Hastings, 30th ult. Frances Charlotte, Talbert, from 
Madras. At Bombay, 6th March, Valleyfield, Johnson, At Van Diemen’s Land, 
Caroline, Hare. 

Sailings.—None. 

Speakings.—On 18th of April, Belle Alliance, from Bengal, 15th May, Atlas, for 
Madras ; 16th, Harlequin, for Cape of Good Hope; 20th, Juliana, for Madras ; 3rd 
July, Lord William Bentick, and Lady Kennoway, for China. 

Disasters.—The Cumberland, Cairns, which sailed from Van Diemen’s Land in 
May, 1827, was captured by a piratical vessel under Carthagenian Colours, and all 
the crew iahetire 9 The Clorinda, Carrew, from London to Batavia, put into Rio, 


having been plundered by a pirate on 7th May, in lat. 2.30. south, lepgs 220 West, 
supposed to bave been the same which captured the Cumberland. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Birtns.—On the 26th inst. in Grosvenor-place, Viscountess Bangor, of a son— 
On the 28th, at Carshalton, Mrs. Metcalfe, of a son—On the 24th, in Wimpole- 
street, the Hon. Lady Heathcote, of a son—On the 25th, at East Sh een, the Hon. 
Mrs. Colquhoun, of Killermont, North Britain, of a son—On the 22d, at Dundee, 
the Lady of Lieut.-Col, William Chalmers, of Glenricht, of a son—On the 9th, at 
Jersey, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Vicq, of a daughter—On the 27th, in Parliament- 
street, the Wife of John Burder, Esq. of a son—On the 27th, at Culyerthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, the Hon. Mrs. Handley of a daughter—On the 28th, at the Woodlands, the 
Lady of T. Wylde Browne, Esq. of a daughter—On the 28th January, at Bombay, 
the Lady of Edward Graut, Esq. Judge and Criminal Judge of Ahmedabad, of a 
daughter—On the 26th January, at Secunderabad, the Li uly of Lieut. -Colonel 
Parlby, C.B. of the 29th Reg. Native Infantry, of a daughter—On the 4th February, 
at the Presidency, Madras, the Lady of Major Hitchens, of a son—On the 21st Ja- 
nuary, at Bombay, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Whish of a son—On the 29th inst. at 
Newlands, Hampshire, the Lady of F.R. West, Esq. M.P. of ason—On the 28th, at 
his seat, Oaklands, Devon, the Lady of Albany Savile, Esq. of a son.—The Lady of 
Captain Todd, of the 3rd Dragoon Geards, of a son.—On the 30th ult. at Castle 
Cottage, Hastings, Mrs. William Dickinson, of a son. 

MArrrAces.—On the 24th, at Oystermouth, by the Rev. Samuel Davies, J.H.H. 
Spencer, Esq. of Swansea, to Harriet Sophia, el« lest ds 1ughter of-Henry Andrews, 
Esq. of Westcross-house, Glamorganshire—On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Thomas Butts, jun. Esq. of Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of John Barrow, Esq. of Davies-street, Berkeley-square—On the 
24th, at Oswestry, meee a) John Adams, Esq. of Lydstep-house, Pembroke, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late He gy | Gibbons, Esq. of Osw estry—On the 29th, at Tot- 
tenham Church, by the Rev. . Thompson, Joseph Lidwell Heathorn, Esq. to 
Frances, second daughter of ‘choos Bridges, Esc. of Stamford-hill—At Trinity- 
Church, Marylebone, Horatio Nelson Nobile, Esq. Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Fanny, youngest daughter of Samuel Smith, Esq. of Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-place—On the 28th, at Swinnerton-park, Staffordshire, Francis Fitzherbert, 
youngest son of the late Basil Fitzherbert, Esq. to Maria Teresa, daughter of the late 
John Vincent Gandolfi, Esq. of East Sheen, Surrey—On the 28th, at Kew, J. Seed, 
Esq. of Lancaster, to Elizabeth Sarah Ann Middleton, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Middleton, Royal Marines, and great grand-daughter of the celebrated na- 
vigator, Captain Middleton, R.N.—On the 29th, at ‘Abberley, Worcestershire, ‘Tho- 
mas James Maling, Esq. Captain R.N. of Birchanger, Essex, to Jemina, daughter 
of Henry Bromley, Esq. of Abberley-lodge—Captain Henry Hope, R.N., C.B., to 
Jane Sophia, daughter of Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B.—On Monday even- 
ing, at ten o’clock, by special license, at the house of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. for Westminster, to Lady Julia Hay, young 
sister of the Marquis of Tweeddale—On the 3Ist, Charles George Oriel, Esq. of / 
fred-place, Bedford-square, to Henrietta Mary, only daughter of the late N. Tarral, 
Esq.—On the 30th, at Preston, by the Rev. C. Townsend, M. A., the Rev. George 
Selby Hele, M.A., Vicar of Gray’s, Essex, son of the Rev. Robert Hele Selby Hele, 
Rector of Brede, Sussex, and grandson of Dr. Horne, late Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
to Sarah, youngest daughter of William Stanford, Esq., Preston-place, near Brigh- 
ton—Captain Temple, second son of Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. to Jane Dorothea, 
third daughter of John Marshall, Esq. M.P. for Yorkshire—At Preston, the Rev. 
George Selby Hele, M.A., Vicar of Gray’s, Essex, son of the Rev. Robert Hele Selby 
Hele, Rector of Brede, Sussex, and grandson of Dr. Horne, late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Wm. Stanford, Esq., Preston-place, near 
Brighton. 

DEATHS.—At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 39, Commander Charles Acland, of 
his Majesty’s ship Helicon—On the 23d, at Clifton, Mrs. Daniell, relict of John 
Daniell, Esq. late of Aldridge-lodge, Staffordshire, and of Devonshire-place—On the 
24th, at Great Haughton-house, Northampton, aged 23, Jane Gordon Biair, sixth 
daughter of Colonel Biair, of Blair, Scotland—On the 29th, at his house, Whitehall- 
place, James Cuff, of Deel Castle, Esq., M.P., Governor and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Mayo and Colonel of the North Mayo Militia—At Derwent Lodge, 
Keswick, Sir Frederick Trise Morshead, of Tranent-park, Cornwall, and Derwent 
Lodge, Cumberland—At Clifton, Robert Castle Southey, the eldest son of Captain 
Thomas Southey, Commander in the Royal Navy, and nephew of the Laureat—On 
the 29th, at Chislehurst, Kent, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Herbert Jenner, Knight, 
his Majesty’s :Advocate-General, aged 45—On the 30th. at his seat at Broxbourn- 
bury, Herts, Jacob Bosanquet, Esq.—In St. Ebbe’s, in Oxford, John Gilpin, aged 
sixty-six years. For the last twenty-five days previous to his death he lay in a pro- 
found sleep, from which he could not be roused without much difficulty—At Priors, 
near Ongar, Sarah, widow of the late C. A. Crickitt, Esq. M.P. aged 84 years—Sud- 
denly, at E dinburgb, on the 23rd ult. Dr. Samuel Neill, R.N., of Coleraine, in the 
north of Ireland. He acec ympanied C aptain Parry, as senior medical officer, in the 
hazardous expedition in the years 1824 and 5. 




















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 





Tuesday, July 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Durniord, and S. Hadden, jun. Compton-street, Clerkenwell, gold- beaters—J. 
and R. Read, Leigh, Dorsetshire, blacksmiths—E. Thurland and E, Sylvester, Ox- 
ford, chemists—H. Heffili and W. Tyler, Clementhorp, Yorkshire, common-brewers 
—J. Patten and D. Smith, Greenock, hat-manufacturers—E. Urwick and C. Everall, 
Fetter-lane, drugg sts—H. W. Townsend and E. Browning, Rugby, W arwickshire, 
attorneys—J. and S.S. Hall, Circus, Minories, ship and insurance-brokers—W. 
Reynolds and T. and T. Hichens, Mlogan, Cornwall, rope-makers—J. Foster and S. 
Ashford, Luton, Bedfordshire, grocers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Joseph O’Brien, Molyneaux-street, Edgware-road, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Charlies Edward Pownall, New North-road, Kentish-town and Lothbury, broker, 
to surrender Aug. 5, 12, Sept. 9, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: soii- 
citors, Messrs. Stevens, Wood, and Wilkinson, Little St. Thomas-Apostle. 

James Bacon, Commercial-road, Lambeth, carpenter, Aug. 8, 22, Sept. 9, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Luttley and Son, Dyers’- 
hall, College-street. 

Robert Nevins, Austinfriars, broker, Aug. 1, 15, Sept. 9, at the 
Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Bennett, Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane. 

Henry Lewis Henry, Basinghall-street, jeweller, Aug. 5, 15, Sept. 9, at the 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: 
court, Walbrook, 

Robert Naylor, Liggate, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, Aug. 8, 9, Sept. 9, at the Bull 
Inn, Burnley: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Parry, Inner T emple, 

John Withnall and Thomas Snape Livingston, Salford, machine- 
11, Sept. 9, at the Star Inn, Manchester 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

John Surtees, Wortley, Yorkshire, grocer, Aug. 15, 16, Sept. 9, at the offices of 
Mr. Dixon, Sheffield: solicitors, Messrs. gy Fisher, and Sudlow, Chancery-lane. 

Samuel Sidwell, Bath, spirit- merchant, Aug. 8, 9, Sept. 9, at the White Lion Inn, 
Bath: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-street. 

John Foster Wilkinson, Donington, Lincolnshire, grocer, Aug. 12, 13, Sept. 9, at 
the White Hart Inn, Spalding: solicitors, Messrs. Tooke and Carr, Bedford-row. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 20, J. Baker, St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, grocer—Aug. 19, J. 
Ebers, Old Bond-street, bookseller—Aug,. 19, J. Windsor, M. Hyde, and J. Windsor, 
Manc hester, machine- makers—Aug. 22, R. Price, Bradford, Wiltshire, victnaller 
—Sept. 6, W. Haggerston, Morpeth, Northumberland, currier—Sept. 4, J. Ambrose, 
Bristol, linen-merchant—Aug. 22, J. Avery, New Bond- street, silversmith—Aug. 25, 
G. Hodson, Bristol, leather-factor—Aug. 19, G. Megridge, Birmingham, japanner. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 19. 

R. Badnall, jun. Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturer—J. L. Smith, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, cheese-factor—T. Crutchley, Birmingham, victualler—W. Tute, 
Leeds, dealer—W. Martin, Nottingham, grocer—J. T. Bailey, Liverpool, paint- 
manufacturer—J. M’Cammon, Liverpool, merchant—J, de Maine, Preston, draper— 
W. Oakes, Downham-Market, Norfolk, grocer. 





Bankrupts’ Court, 


oJ = 
Jank- 
solicitors, Messrs. Ewington and Chilcote, Bond- 


makers, Aug. 9, 
: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and 





Friday, August 1, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
J. Hall, Deptford, and J. Carter, Russell-street, Rotherhithe, block and pump- 
jakers—J. Coulthard, R. Hill, and , Rickerby, Nottingham, mercersd, H, Warry 


and D. Tonge, Liverpool, brokers—J. and J. O. Johnson, Liverpool and Belfast—D. 
Solomon and J, Hadkins, Birmingham, jewellers—T. Hodgson and W, Ryde, Man- 
chester, colour-manufacturers—J. Shaw and J, Begg, Hulme, Lancashire, common- 
brewers—R. and A. Peyton, Birmingham, chemists—F. Firth and M. and E. Booth, 
Lees, Lancashire, drapers—H. Widnell and G, Ogilvy, Holborn, carpet-manufac- 
turers—J. and J. Robinson and R. and T. Lawton, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton- 
spinners—H.R. Plaw and T.L. Schleswich, Fenchurch-street—R. L. Wills and E. 
Hemment, Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, milliners—T. and T, Elliot, Prince’s-street, 
Hanover-square, tailors—H. and H. Richardson, Taunton, hosiers—J.G. Ulrich and 
J. Croucher, Cornhill, chronometer-makers—W. and J. Hood, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire, curriers—B. and J. Hillyard and J. Scott, Oxford, spirit-merchants 
—T. Carr and J. Crosby, Sunderland-near-the-Sea, ship-chandlers—E, Jackson and 
J. Foote, Stockport, hat-imanufacturers—F. Lewellen and J. Aylward, Newmarket- 
street, Wapping, tailors—J. Locker and J. Taylor, Bucknall, Staffordshire, malt- 
sters—J. and J. Richardson, London-street, Greenwich, undertakers—J. and C. 
Cherry, Birmingham, patten-tie-manufacturers—J. Biss and G. Bryne, sen. Bath, 
cheese-factors—S. and G. Binns, Bayham-street, Camden-town, chair-manufac- 
turers—L. Freeman, H.S. Heathcote, and J.C. Osborn, Coleman-street, attorneys, 
INSOLVENTS: 
July 81—William Kilsby, Lower Thames-street, victualler, 
James Harris, Gracechurch-street, auctioneer. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
Thomas Saxon, Oxford-street, china and glass-man, from Aug. 8 to Aug, 22. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
James Powell, Bishopsgate-street, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Samuel Smith, Northleach, Gloucestershire, victualler, to surrender Aug. 20, 21, 
Sept. 12, at the Royal Hotel, Cheltenham: solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Blower, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Charles Cunningham, Bryanstone-street, Portman-square, money-scrivener, Aug. 
5, 15, Sept. 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Wills, 
Ely- pl ace, Holborn. 

James Salmon, Stoke’s-bottom, Somersetshire, victualler, Aug. 8, 9, Sept. 12, at 
the Bush Tavern, Bristol : solicitors, Messrs. Holme, Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn. 

John Moore, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, Aug. 11, 12, Sept. 12, at the Bank- 
we Court, Basinght all-street: solicitors, Messrs. Harding and Arlett, Raymond’s- 
juildings, Gr 

ewis Morris, Bristol, tobacconist, Aug. 8, 9, Sept. 12, at the Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol : solicitors, Messrs. Smith and Buc kerfield, Red Lion-square. 

Henry Brown, Old Londou- street, malt-factor, Aug. 11, 12, Sept. 12, at the Bank- 

rupts’ Court, Basinghall- street : solicitor, Mr. Beverly, Garden. court, Temple. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 22, T. Tarrat, Bath, haberdasher—Aug., 26, J. ? Birkhead, Watlington, Ox- 
fordshire, apothecary—Nov. 7, T. Colbeck, W. Ellis, J. Wilks, sen., and W. and J. 
Holdsworth, Westhouse, Yorkshire, flax- spinners—Aug. 20, M. Roberts, Penryn, 
mercer—Aug. 25, T. C rutchley, Birmingham, victualler—Ang. 25, J. W ilson, Leeds, 
fruiterer—Aug. 38, J. Murton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, shoemaker—Aug. 22, T. Hope, 
Sandwich, Kent, hoy man—Sept. 15, S. Pilcher, Ranisgate, baker—Aug. 26, R. A. 
Pullan, jun., Leeds, stuff-manufacturer—Aug. 26, T. Crawshaw, Leeds, woolstapler 
—Aug. 26, Cc. Sykes, Leeds, Pigg em ye 22, H. and J. Harrington, Helmet- row, 
St. Luke’s, dy rah 22, § S. Slingsby, Cheapside, —. spinner—Aug. 29, W. 
Coales, W isbeach, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Aug. 26, Tyrrell, Bexhill, Sussex, 
common-brewer—Aug, 22, J. Smith and W. Brown, Pinebune -square, carpet-manu- 
facturers—Aug. 25, Ww. Jordan, Leeds, joiner—Aug. 26, M. Davis, Great Bolton, 
Lancashire, timber- merchant—Aug. 23, J. Brooks, Bath, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 22. 

T. Gains, Loughborough, Leicestershire, corn-factor—J. Cook, Chertsey, Surrey, 
plumber—R,. and J. Wrigley, W. Rockliff, and S. Wrigley, Liv erpool, blacksmiths 
—A. Goudge, Spital-square, pavier—H. Hallett, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, tailor 
—W. H. Pearse, Basinghall-street, cloth-factor—J. Baughton, Tewkesbury, scri-: 
vener—J. Satterthwaite, Tower-street, wire-merchant—T. Wilson, Westminster- 
bridge-road, Surrey, oil and colourman—J. Bateman, Compton-street, Clerkenwell, 
back-makers—W. Clark, Kingston-upon-Hull, seedsman—J. Viney, Bristol, cabinet- 
maker—J. Roberts, Ross, Herefordshire, mercer. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, AucustT 1]. 

There has been a good supply of Wheat and Flour this week, and the mealing 
trade is on the whole dull, and from 1s. to 2s, per quarter cheaper. Barley, Beans, 
and Peas maintain Mond: 1y’s prices, and Oats being in short supply sell on full as 
good terms, but the business done has been but trifling. In other articles no vari- 
ation worth — 

teturn price of = ain on Board Ship, as under :— 
S. 8 & 
Whe: at, Essex Red, .... sess 4d "to 5 52 Peas, White, .... ceccces 0 oe 38 t0 
.--06 — 64 RT SPP eee, 

.. 50 — 62 Beans, small, .. Te 42 — 44 

65 — 68 Ticks, new, . 
e+ 0 683— 70 Old, ... 
woe BU — 84 

























Barley, a 














seer d0 —3 ‘ine,. Ss Ohia-ow 00 36 we aaes ‘op — 23 

Fine,. ceeee es dt — 3d Polands, ..... 20 — 22 

Malte. cesses sccee 0000002 — G0 Fine... cers ccccssecs 24 — 26 

Fines eee ve ee seen ee ee +e 6) 62 PORK 00:00 veee se +26 — 28 

Peas, Hog, «+ ove 34 — 35 FING, ..cs ve cvcccesicn coove ae =e OO 
Maple, .. «see +35 — 36 











SMITHF SIE LD, Fripay, Aucust 1. 

To-day’s demand for Beef has been moder ate, With a fair supply, and Monday’s 
terms are realised for good qualities, 4s. 6d. being our top quotation. Mutton and 
Lamb have both a free sale, and command without difficulty the figures beneath. 
In Veal and Pork there is little variation, the prices in our currency being those of 
last market. 





To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs, 
Beef, 3s. Gd. to 4s. 2d. tu 4s. 6d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. | Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, —Sheep, 10,280—Calves, 353—Pigs, 100. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 2,884—Sheep, 28,890—Calves, 246—Pigs, 150, 








NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 10d. to 3s. Sd. Veal,........38. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s. Od. to 4s. Ud. Pork,........38. Sd. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb, 3s. 0d. to 4s. 8d. 











PRICES 

Kent Pockets ...... wove ing Os. to 3l. 
Sussex Pockets .. 2 08 : 16s. to 3l. 3s. to 3l. 8s. 
Essex Pockets .. eo 3 Os. to 31. 3s. to 31. 
Farnham, fine - ‘Os. to Gl. 6s.—Seconds .. ..... Al. 
Kent Bags .....++eseeee. 21. 10s. to 21. 15s. to 31, 3s. per cwt. 
Sussex Bags.... o- 8s. to 21. 12s. to 21, 16s. 

X Bags .vcccece 21. 10s. to 21. lds. to 3l. Os. 

Old Duty laid at 175,0001. 


5 OF HOPS, Avucusrt }. 
6s. to 3l. 15s. per ewt. 









ererry Bl. 


10s. to Sl, 5s. 














PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ju ty 31. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 87s.6d. to 95s.—Inferior, 65s. to 85s.—Clover, 95s. to 105s,— 
Inferior, 75s. to 90s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WHITEC HAPEI.—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 36s. 

Sr. James’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 84s. to 105s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.; new 48s. to 84s.—Clover, 
70s. to llis.; new, —s. to —s.— Wheat Straw, 36s. to 42s.—Oat, —s. to —s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, —s. to—s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply, and 
trade extremely heavy and dull. 


Sa COAL MARKET, Jury 30. 
Ships sold. 





Ships at Market. Prices, 
723 Newcastle .seeeee e socees euvceee 298, Od. to Bhs. 6d. 
ew Sunderland en pnaeaeea™™ eccceengeusane wry Od. tO wre Ve 


eee 
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In 4 few Days will be Published, 
The Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. boards, of 
HE OMNIPRESENCE ofthe DEITY. 


A Porm. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 
Printing for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-Street. 





Published on the Ist of every Month, price 3s. 


HE HARMONICON, -a_ Popular 
JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

In each Monthly Number of this elegant Publication 
are given Seven Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, arranged for the Piano-forte and Harp, and occa- 
sionally with Accompaniments for the Flute and 
Violin. 

The original Music is by some of the most celebra- 
ted Composers of the present day, and the Selections 
comprise the finest pieces of the Great Masters, mo- 
dernized and newly arranged for private Performance, 

The Magazine Department of the HARMONICON 
consists of Essays on Musical Subjects, Correspondence, 
and Reports of the State of Music in all parts of the 
world ; together with elaborate Criticisms, illustrated 
by Extracts, of New Musical Works. The various 
contents of this Publication evidently render it an 
invaluable acquisition alike to Musical Families and 
Societies, to the Amateur and the Professor. 

The Number just published for August, contains 
I, to lV. Selections from Wiegl’s Die Schweizer Familie, 
with English words to the Vocal! Pieces. V. Corona- 
tion March, Czerny. VI. Original Theme, with Varia- 
tions, Gabussi. VII. Minuet and Trio (with Flute 
Acc.) VIII. Waltz, & la Sontag, Hummel; the whole 
arranged for Piano-forte or Harp. With the usual variety 
of Essays, Criticisms, and Correspondence. 

London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Teachers, 
in fown and Country. 





Whis Mey is Published, handsomely printed in imperial 
8vo. «mbellished with a Map and numerous Engra- 
vings, «Dedicated to Lord Auckland,) price 30s. bds. 


ORPUGAL ILLUSTRATED. By 
Pp the “Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 
Fublished ‘by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
By HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-Street. 


ARRIANA: Sketcues of the REV. 

SAMUEL PARR, LL.D. Edited by E. H. 

BARKER, Esa. of Thetford, Norfolk. In one large 
vol. Svo. 168. 

“‘l admired him as agreat, illustrious, faculty human 
fkeing, whose character, like all the noblest works of 
human composition, should be determined by its ex- 
-cellencies, not by its defects.”’—Sir Philip. Francis’s 
Speech. 

2. MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE of DR. 
PARR. By the Rey. W. FIELD. The Second and 
-concluding Volume, nearly ready, with a Portrait, 14s. 

3. JOURNEY of a VOYAGE to PERU, a PASSAGE 
sacross the CORDILLERA of the ANDES in the 
Winter of 1827, performed on foot in the snow, and a 
JOURNEY across the PAMPAS. By LIEUT,. C. 
JBRAND, R.N. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 

4. MEMOIRS ofthe DUKE of ROVIGO,(M. Savary). 
Written by HIMSELF. Volume the Third; compris- 
iny the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the Paris Edition. 
Insvo. 16s.—French I4s. 

“These Memoirs are invaluable.”— Literary Gaz. 

+. BABYLON the GREAT, or MEN and TuINGs in 
the Buirisn CAaritau, 2nd Edition, with Additions, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“The Author of this work has dwelt so much on the 
public.men of the metropolis, that his book might not 
inaptly be called the ‘ Personal History of London.’ ” 

Andin a few days will be published, 

6. ST. PETERSBURGH at the CLOSE of 1827. A 
Sournal of Travels to and from that Capital, through 
Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prus- 
aia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Bavaria,and France. By 
4&4. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.S., &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, nearly ready. 





POPULAR NOVELS, 
Just Published by 
HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington Street. 


ELHAM, or the ADVENTURES of 
a GENTLEMAN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. . 

“Tf the most brilliant wit—a narrative whose interest 
never flags, and some pictures of the most riveting in- 
terest, can make a work popular, Pelham will be as 

ifirst-rate in celebrity as it is in excellence. he scenes 
zare laid at the present day and in fashionable life.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

2. MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE. 
Yby the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 
*8yo. 21s. 

3. AT HOME. A Novel. By the Author of ‘* English 
Fashicnables Abroad.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

‘Ft is not easy to imagine any thing more amusing 
than the display of the sex whichis laid before the rea- 
Ger in this novel ; and it wil! be his own fault if, after 
perusing it, he does not understand something more 
than he couid ever hope toknow of that puzzle, woman.” 

4. COUSIN WILLIAM—GERVASE SKINNER— 
Sketches from Life ; being the Tuirp and Last Series 
of “Sayiwes and DornGs.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

“Full of wise gaws and modern instances.”—Shaks, 

5. TALES of the WEST. By the Author of “ Let- 
tters from the East.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

ConTENTS :—The Valley of the Lizard—the Miner— 
the Exile—the Legend of Pacorra—Wesley and his 
Disciple—St. Martin’s isie and the Power of Affection. 

6 ISMAEL, or the KUZZILBASH. A Tale of 
Khorasan. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“* One of the best and ablest works of fiction which 
for a long time past has issued from the press.”"—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

“‘ A fine moral tale of great power and extraordinary 
interest. It is long, indeed, since a novel of such 


A Novel. Edited 
In 2 vols. post 


merit hag fallen into our hands.’—London Weekly 


Review. 


ORIGINAL LADIES AGENCY. 
WM RS. BURNE most respectfully begs 


leave to offer the Nobility and Gentry her grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the honour of their Patronage, 
to which she has devoted more than 27 years. 

She now presumes to offer a selection of accom- 
plished Governesses, English and French, with the 
best recommendations, Resident and Daily. Being 
honoured with a continuance of their fayours, begs 
leave to assure them of every possible attention. Com- 
panions accomplished and useful; also Ladies’ Schools 
supplied with Teachers, &c. &c. 

Letters, post paid, punctually answered. 

No. 24, Howland-street, Fiteroy-square. 


A CONSTANT TRADER. 


OR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, 
the fine coppered Ship ARETHUSA, A. 1. RO- 
BERT JOHNSON, Commander, Burthen 200 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Export Dock. Has good Ac- 
commodation for Passengers. 
For Freight or Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall Street; or to W. D. DOWSON, 39, 
Old Broad Street. 











HE LONDON MAGAZINE, Third 
Series. The New Series of this established and 
popular Miscellany keeps a watchful attention upon 
every subject of public importance, without neglecting 
the claims of literature, and the amusement of general 
readers. Thus,in the present Number for August, will 
be found well-digested articles on the subjects of the 
Laws of Real Property—Roads and Road-making—the 
Abuses of the Office of Works and the Management of 
Public Buildings—and the Scotch Note Bill; while the 
due proportion of matters of lighter interest is kept up 
in—Historical Persons and their Portraits—Salmonia, 
or the Days of Fly-fishing—the Rev. Edward Irving— 
the Diary of the Month—the Editor’s Room, &c. The 
first volume of the New Series was completed by the 
number for July. 
London: printed for the Proprietors, and published 
by their Agent, Henry Hooper, at the Office of the Lon- 
don Magazine, 13, Pall-Mall-East. 





No. VI. price 5s. of the 


ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, and 
HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN MAGA- 
ZINE. Contents :— 

Review—l. Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre 
Trente Anglois ; 2. The Refined Courtier—1679 ; 3. 
Methernell’s Minstrel, Ancient and Modern; 4. Early 
Voyages in South America; 5. The Shiftings of Arch- 
bishop Spalato in Religion. 

HistrorRicaAL and ANTIQUARIAN MAGAzINE—l. 
Bristol in the Fifteenth Century; 2. Giconomia Roke- 
beurium; 3. Public Libraries, Cambridge; 4. Collars 
of the King’s Livery; 5. Standards; 6. Adversaria— 
Breach of Privilege, Eltham Palace, British Museum, 
the Warrens of Poynton, Signification of tlie Armour 
of a Knight; 7. Perquirenda, Creations cf Henours, 
Changes of Name, &c. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





SUPERIOR MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, 


This day are published, printed in exact imitation of 
Manuscript by Lithography, in quarto, on fine post 
paper and alternate page, each done up separately 
for a Case, 1/>10s. 


WENTY ORIGINAL SERMONS; 
Being the first portion of a series of Sixty, adapted 
to every Sunday in the year, and the principal Holy- 
days. BY AN! EMINENT DIVINE of the Church 
of England. ‘ws 
These Sermons are respectfully submitted to the 
Clergy, as being perfectly original, and very superior 
compositions, Written expressly for this occasion, and 
better adaptedo their avowed object than any previous 
attempt of the’same kind. It may be sufficient to say 
that they are purely orthodox, and consistent with the 
doctrines of the Church of England; the practice of 
Christianity is inculcated in a style of language clear 
and unaffected : and in its mysteries nothing is pre- 
sumed beyond the pale of sound reasoning. 
Printed for William Joy, 66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and sold by all Vooksellers in Town and Country. 
*,* The second and third series will be readyin a 


short time. am 





s 
ROSPECTUS of a CLASSICAL and 
. ORIENTAL SEMINARY, on a New Plan; to 
be established in the vicinity of the Metropolis, as a 
branch of the j 
LONDON ORIENTAL INSTITUTION, 
23, Leicestey-Square. 
Under the Direction of SANDFORD ARNOT, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and DuNCAN Forbess, A.M. 
Tuts Seminary is to be expressly calculated for the 
following Classes: Ist, Youths preparing for the Hon. 
East India Company’s Colleges of Haileybury and Ad- 
discombe. 2dly, Young Gentlemen qualifying them- 
selves to hold Civil and Military appoiatments in India 
who may not have enjoyed the advantage ofthese In- 
stitutions. 3dly, Sons of British Residents in India 
sent to England for their Education, with the view of 
their returning to seek their fortunes in the East. 
With regard to the importance, for the two first of the 
above classes, of combining an Oriental with a general 
Education, it is athing now so generaily felt and un- 
derstood, that it does not require to be dwelt on here. 
The manifold advantages that must arise to individuals 
as well as to the public service, to the highest interests 
of the State as well as of its subjects, from public func- 
tionaries being thoroughly grounded, at an early age, in 
the literature and languages of India, through which 
they are hereafter to discharge the duties of Judges, 
Magistrates, Collectors of Revenue, Merchants, Mili- 
tary Officers, Interpreters, Diplomatists, &c., &c., are 
too self-evident to require any demonstration. But as 
this has been fully illustrated in an Essay lately pub- 
lished by this Jnstitution, “ On the Hindoostance 





Tongue, or General Language of British India,’ and 
the advantages resulting from its cultivation, to that 
the Reader is referred. And as to the latter class— 
those who are practically acquainted with India are 
aware, that Europeans and their descendants in that 
Country, consider an Education in Europe an indis- 
pensable requisite for their Children. Nor is it the 
mere caprice of fashion that produces this feeling; 
for, in reality, Europe, and particularly the British 
Isles, enjoy numerous advantages which are not to be 
attained in India. The salubrity of the climate, which 
admits of free exercise at all seasons in the open air, 
invigorates the body, and renders the mind capable of 
double the exertion which it could have borne beneath 
the enervating sun of a tropical region. The manners 
and customs, arts and sciences, language and literature, 
of the British nation are, as a matter of course, looked 
up to as the standard of excellence, and as models of 
imitation, to its distant Dependencies. And it is 
judged impossible to acquire them in perfection except 
in this country itself. 

But an English Education has, hitherto, been un- 
questionably attended with one disadvantage to Indian 
youths. It has been found to obliterate most of those 
feelings and recollections which would have attached 
them to their native country, and tended greatly to 
promote their happiness, and e»sure their success 
when destined to return thither. it has sent them back 
as total strangers to the land that gave them birth, 
without any trace of the language of its inhabitants, 
far less such a knowledge of the character and con- 
dition of the people as might enable them to live among 
them as useful members of society, according to their 
respective circumstances and prospects. 

After much consideration it has appeared to us, that 
these defects may be effectively remedied by combining 
an European with an Asiatic education, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

In addition to the usual Courses of English and 
Classical Instruction, including French, Latin, &c., 
such measures shall be adopted as will make every 
Pupil cultivate and preserve a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal Languages of India. As most of the youths from 
that country already possess the Hindoostanee as a 
vernacular tongue, very little attention will be suffi- 
cient to keep alive and improve that knowledge of it. 
For example :—the occasional perusal of suitable por- 
tions of some of the most popular works, as the 
Khirud Ufroz, the Ukhlaqi Hindee, &c. would make 
them acquainted with the language in its purest gram- 
matical form, and at the same time serve as a useful 
exercise for their youthful imaginations, andto imbue 
their minds with a knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of the East. As their education advanced, they 
might proceed to the study of the Persian language as 
the next in importance, which from their previous 
knowledge of Hindoostanee would be easy of acqui- 
sition. Thus a foundation might be laid for the most 
extensive attainments in Oriental Literature. In every 
stage of their education what related to Asia (as its 
History, Geography, &c.) should be made to hold an 
important place: Firdousee and Saady should go hand 
in hand with Virgil and Livy ; and when circumstances 
required it, the Pupil could thence proceed in like man- 
ner to the study of the other learned languages. The 
Greek, Arabic, and Sanscrit, would properly form the 
subject of University Education, for such as might be 
designed for any of the learned professions, or to hoid 
situations in the Civil Service of India, to which last 
this Seminary is more peculiarly adapted. A know- 
ledge of Bengalee will be highly requisite for such as 
are intended for the mercantile line in Bengal and Ba- 
har. , This will be carefully kept in view; and as it is 
perhaps the easiest of the Indian dialects, it will re- 
quire no great effort to acquire it. 

To accomplish these objects, it is proposed to esta- 
blish an East Indian Seminary of Education in the 
vicinity of London, as a Branch of the Institution, 
carried on during the last two years in Leicester- 
square, for the cultivation of the Oriental Languages, 
Its position will give this Seminary the adyantages of 
the country as regards the health and morals of the 
Pupils, with all the advantages of the metropolis for 
obtaining the most able assistance in every branch of 
Education necessary to Youths destined for India. 
When they have reached that period at which it may 
be deemed proper that they should prepare themselves 
for one of the learned professions, or complete their 
studies by a College Education, they may then be re’ 
moved to Haileybury or Addiscombe, or placed during 
the whole or part uf the season at the London Branch 
of the Establishment, where they may have an oppor- 
tunity of attending the Courses of Literature and 
Science about to be opened at the Universities of 
London. 

With regard to the Terms of Admission, it is suffi. 
cient to state here, that they will, from obvious rea- 
sons, be as nearly as possible the same as those of 
other similar establishments. The Mathematical and 
Classical Department will be under the superintendence 
of a Graduate of one of our Universities, who has had 
considerable experiencein tuition ; the Oriental Branch, 
embracing Persian, Hindoostanee, Bengalee, &c., solely 
conducted by persons who have studied and practised 
the Languages among the Natives of the East. As to 
the efficiency of their system of Oriental Instruction, a 
reference can with confidence be given to the half- 
yearly Examinations of the East India College (Hailey- 
bury) ; also those of the Candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice of India, at the East India House; at both of 
which, during the last two years, the attainments of the 
Pupils of ‘“* The LONDON ORIENTAL INSTI- 
TUTION” have come repeatedly under review, and 
been honoured with distinguished approbation. ‘The’ 


- same system will be continued in the present Seminary. 


For further satisfaction, inquiries may be addressed 
to Messrs. Howell and Stewart, 295, Holborn, Oriental 
Booksellers and Publishers to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris; ‘Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-square, Foreign 
Booksellers to the King; J. M. Richardson, 23, Corn- 
hill; Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard; Cochran,, 103, 
Strand; Ewbank’s Library, Brussels; Dondey Dupre, 
Rue de Richelieu, No.47 dis Paris; or at the London 
Oriental Institution, 23, Leicester-square, 


London: Printed by Joseru CLayron, at the Office of 
Mr. Clowes, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. West .ey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country, 

















